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Faille Waist. 
Tus square-necked waist of blue faille is closed 
in the back. The trimming on the neck and 
sleeves consists of gathered lace turned down- 
ward, a pleated standing ruffle of crépe lisse, and 
a border of blue ostrich feathers. At the left 
side of the waistis a touffe of Marguerites, and 
in the hair are similar flowers, a string of pearls; 
and loops and ends of blue 
serge ribbon. A black velvet 
ribbon with medallion on the 
neck, 


Cashmere Sortie de Bal. 


Tus sortie de bal of white 
cashmere is lined with lustring. 
The trimming is composed of 
lace, edged with fine covered 
wire, passementerie buttons, 
simulated button - holes, and 
loops and ends of white gros 
grain ribbon. 





REAL STEPPING- 
STONES. 

INCE the great Worth has 

come to honors and dis- 
tinction through devotion to 
the fashioning and style of 
woman’s dress, it will not seem 
altogether strange to learn that 
in the long-ago another man 
reached fame through the ar- 
rangement of peculiar and 
unique designs for the orna- 
mentation of gala-day petticoats 
for two noble ladies. 

This venture of an artist’s 
wit and pencil came after long 
and tedious plodding for daily 
bread, in hope of some fortu- 
nate touch that should place 
him above actual necessity, 
leaving time for deeper study 
and a more definite outlining 
of his pet ideal. 

At this juneture of affairs 
William Kent, afterward so 
well known as the pioneer in 
landscape gardening, must 
have been not far from thirty 
years of age. From his very 
youth, clouds more than sun- 
shine had surrounded him; the 
poverty of his parents obliged 
them to apprentice the lad very 
early to a trade; he was “ar- 
ticled” to a Yorkshire coach- 
painter, and wearily pursued 
appointed tasks. In the early 
years of the eighteenth century 
this business was not what it 
has since become, and poor 
Kent, experiencing a great dis- 
gust for the unnatural daubs 
set before him as copies, lost 
all heart. Checked in all at- 
tempt after originality in touch 
and style, and perceiving that 
his eye for perspective and 
breadth of outline, for combi- 
nation and delicacy of tinting, 
was only food for derision and 
laughter, as might be expected, 
the apprentice, without word 
or token, quietly. absconded. 

London was his ‘dream, and 
to London he speedily journey- 
ed. Surely in that great city 
masters could be found of 
whom he could. learn—whom, 
too, he could respect. 

His familiarity with the 
brush was of essential benefit 
in this season of loneliness and want, and he must 
have used it to some purpose, as several gentle- 
men, attracted by.his unusual industry, assumed 
his expenses and sent him abroad for study and 
travel. In Rome he lived seven years—“ years of 
industrious pleasure’—and under great advan- 
tages as a pupil of the celebrated Chevalier Luti 
gained an honorable position and the second 


prize in the Academy. During all this time Kent 
acknowledges that he felt himself never born to 
be a painter ; his forte lay in another direction ; 
there was ever clinging about him an unsatisfied 
feeling, a hungering for bread he had never tast- 
ed, a thirsting for waters le had never quaffed; 
but with ‘hearty interest he studied grouping, tint- 
ing, and perspective, the great principles that 
Should serve him most efficiently when Jeisure 
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should guarantee the unfolding of his silently 
nursed ideal. Full of these thoughts, he return- 
ed to England. : 

Sometimes men call such early and apparent- 
ly ineffective experiences lost years. Ah, well, 
perhaps; yet are they not oftener, though years 
of drudgery, real stepping-stones to after-great- 
ness? Later in life, when suddenly, like a pic- 


ture just unveiled, there came to him the true in- 
terpretation of his dreams, William Kent began 
to feel what a power that season of study, of 
daily commiuning with master-minds, had been to 


and strengthened. His delights in tint and tone, 
his fondness for unexpected combinations involv- 
ing contrast and harmony, his power to create, as 
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it were, sunshine and shadow—all these, hardly 
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| acknowledged to himself in words, he felt had 
| become more real to him sinee he had watehed 
the outreaching of other men’s minds, and had 
| learned to regard them as the outward show of a 
| great richness of inward thought. 
} He too had felt the same; but Ais studio could 
| not be bounded by brick walls, his stretch of 
canvas could not be computed by inches, 
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him—how by it his artist soul had been enriched | 





He came back from his dreams to an empty 
pocket. He silently and persistently took up 
again his -life of toil, disdaining no work that 
ld.support him while threading out the de- 
tails of his great plans. He prepared designs 
for picture and mirror frames, tables, chairs ; 
sometimes furnishing them for beds, couches, 
and royal cradles; even a pleasure-barge became 
distinguished through skillful ornamentation by 
his graceful pencil. But the 
crowning effort was the order 
from some ladies of rank: no 
doubt stern necessity spurred 
him on; but imagine, if you can, 
what amusement must have 
been blended with his perplex- 
ities — the adaptation of his 
idea to the material at hand; 
and imagine, too, a duchess dra- 
peried in architecture! ‘“ Some- 
thing novel and unique’’—that 


had been the order, and the 
demand was fully met. Con- 
siderable latitude must have 


been allowed, else how could 
there have been room sufficient ? 
As it was, the “five orders” 
were, it is said, duly and exqui- 
sitely represented, and magnifi- 
cent it must have been. The 
material was rich and costly, 
one of those glossy fabrics of 
the olden time worn only by 
dames of high degree ; and how 
“my lady” must have swept 
along, up and down the wonder- 
ing crowd assembled to do hon- 
or to some royal guest in grand 
baronial halls! Dorie armlets 
or rings “ delicately interlocked 
their countless circlets ;” Toxic 
fiutings, like waving ringlets, 
floated in unconscious beauty : 
while the inverted bell and rich 
acanthus leaves indicated the 
lighter Corinthian uprearing to 
graceful summits, with rare 
and exquisite traceries from 
others, all wondrously blended 
and idealized by an artist’s eye. 
It is to be hoped the duchess 
was a stately dame, able abun- 
dantly to honor her 
robes with dainty step 
head all proudly poised.” 
Another noble lady appear 
ed on the eventful occasion, 
“‘yclad in silken sheen,” no less 
classically burdened, for upon 
the heavy folds of the robe was 
deftly traced a bronze statue ; 
“in copper-colored satin, load- 
ed with gold antiques,” it must 
have been strangely effective. 
Think of the eye-lifting at 
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that gathering of England’s 
proud sons and daughters! 


What suppression of exclama- 
tion, what breathless wonder- 
ment and surprise! 

The “coming out” of these 
remarkable costumes was an 
efficient herald of the designer’s 
skilland power: from that hour 
life became easier to the weary- 
hearted artist. He no longer 
had oceasion to fill orders 
for the ornamentation of the 
upholsterer’s . handiwork; no 
more time should he devote ta 
novel outlinings for graceful 
drapery ; henceforth his coveted 
labor would be an assured de- 
light. Means flowed in, materi 
al was offered him, so that glad 
field and streamlet, ravines and 
running brooks, became literally 
what they had long been ideally—children of his 
heart and of his hands. Picturesque grouping 
now haunted every thought, and lovely combina- 
tions, rich in heavenly penciling, every where re- 
vealed themselves; devices of marvelous beauty 
glowed beneath his touch; half-closed vistas were 
opened ; dense copses lightened of their weight of 
shadow ; delicate lawns tenderly screened; and 
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with a rich framing of sea and sky, what might 
not be accomplished upon Nature’s boundless 
stretch of canvas! A new order of beauty should 
be inaugurated, and henceforth landscape garden- 
ing should hold its place among the fine arts. En- 
gland should acknowledge the genius of her son! 

Words of praise come down to us concerning 
this plain, persistent worker from the graceful 
pen of Horace Walpole—that man of letters and 
of literature who could so well appreciate all 
outreachings for elegance and completeness in 
art or science. By him William Kent has been 
chronicled “a pioneer and prince in landscape 
gardening.” Kent was born 1684, and died 
1748. 





THE SECRET. 


Saw Damon unto Phyllis, “ Let me whisper in your 
I ome fain impart a secret that no other sou) may 
Said Phys unto Damon, “ And why whisper? We're 
Sen mabeiiees tell your secret in an ordinary tone.” 


“ But, Phyllis, little birds, they say, are sometimes 
tell-tale-tits ; 

One can not be too cautious in divulging precious 
bits.” 

“But, Damon, this is nonsense, for there’s not a bird 
about; 

Besides, I can"t keep secrets, and am sure to let it 
out.” 


“Yet, Phyllis, "tis a secret that but concerns us two; 

I scarce dare say it to myself, much less speak loud 
to you.” 

“Well, Damon, you may whisper, since you decline 
to speak ; 

But promise, first, to keep your lips some distance 
from my cheek.” 


Then Damon gave his promise, and he whispered soft 
and low: 

The secret seemed to please her, but its purport none 
can know. 

“Dear Damon,” was the maid’s reply—and all that 
could be heard— 

“I won't be very angry if you do not keep your 
word !” 
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0G” Our next Pattern-sheet Number will con- 
tain patterns, illustrations, and descriptions of an 
unusually rich variety of Ladies Ball and Even- 
ing Toilettes ; Skating Suits; Princesse Dresses ; 
Dressing Sacques, Breakfast Fackets, Aprons, 
Chemises ; Collars, Cuffs, and Under-Sleeves ; 
Toilette Baskets, Letter Scales, Lamp Shades, 
Tidies, etc., etc. Both Serial Stories will be con- 
tinued, and choice essays, poems, stories, miscel- 
lany, etc., will complete a most attractive Number. 








0@— Zhe ILLUSTRATED SUPPLEMENT sent 
out gratuitously with the Number of HARPER'S 
WEEKLY for Fanuary 27 contains an exquisite 
double-page engraving, called 


“LA FETE DU GRAND-PERE,” 


Srom the painting by M. Louis LE.orr, and 
other attractive features. 

An ILLUSTRATED SUPPLEMENT will be is- 
sued gratuitously with the Number of TARPER’S 
WEEKLY for February 3. 





A PIECE OF ONE’S MIND. 


HERE are a great many people in soci- 

ety who feel that they have done what 
is expected of them when they have given 
society “a piece of their mind”—not always, 
by-the-way, the most valuable commodity 
that the world can receive, for those people 
who are most in the habit of giving a piece 
of their mind are likely to be those who 
most need to keep what mind they have 
themseives. 

It is a curious circumstance that a piece 
of one’s mind always means an ill-natured 
piece, as if one’s mind were really a bad- 
tempered mass of material, and one from 
which portions could be detached and hurl- 
ed at an opponent; for it is noticeable that 
it is never called giving a piece of one’s 
mind when the remark to be made is a 
pleasant one. And it is a circumstance no 
Jess curious that those in the habit of do- 
nating this commodity most freely plume 
themselves upon the action as upon the ex- 
ercise of a virtue, and that a virtue peculiar 
to themselves. It never occurs to them to 
consider whether the article is of any worth, 
whether they are called upon to give it, 
whether it is going to do good or do harm. 
They know it is going to give pain; and, 
on the whole, we surmise that it is really 





nothing but a method of relieving them- 
selves of a superfluity of venom. 

The people chiefly who indulge themselves 
in this habit have an entirely erroneous idea 
of frankness, and are those who consider 
that noble quality to be not merely honor- 
able openness and common truth, but the 
art of saying unnecessary and disagreeable 
things, raked up from some slime of inner 
consciousness, and which, even if they are 
true, there is no occasion to utter, yet peo- 
ple who consider this sort of conduct to be, 
instead of a sin of spite and temper, one of 
the cardinal virtues. 

There are seasons and occasions when 
nothing but the most searching truth and 
frankness will answer, as there are sores 
that need the scalpel—some crises when 
blistering and excoriating statements must 
be made. But these are not occurring hour- 
ly and daily; and in the mean time, in the 
time of the common trivial emergencies, it 
is to be remembered that if speech is silver, 
silence is golden. When we use this un- 
necessary frankness, when we give this piece 
of our mind, we are gratifying ourselves, and 
it would be quite as well to pause and think 
if the gratification to ourselves should out- 
weigh the pain our speech will cause to oth- 
ers. We are flaunting a Holy Willy sort of 
righteousness, and are making an assump- 
tion of greater virtue than another's in ev- 
ery word of that speech, while at bottom its 
actuating motives are seldom any lofty love 
of truth at all, but vanity and selfishness, 
and nothing else more noble. 

For only the very vain can consider this 
unnecessary frankness of theirs, to call it at 
its best, as worth the utterance, and only the 
very selfish can be willing to wound another 
for the mere sake of freeing their own minds. 

It ‘is not in great things, either, but in 
little things, that this miscalled frankness 
comes into use. Some one of your acquaint- 
ance bemoans her scalloped oysters; they 
had not enough of the liquor; she is very 
uncomfortable at their failure. Is it best for 
you, is it necessary to your personal integ- 
rity or to your soul’s salvation, to join with 
her and aggravate the little trouble, or to 


omit reference to the subject of the liquor, 


and remark only upon the savoriness of the 
seasoning? If she were your cook, it might 
be needful to dwell upon the circumstance ; 
but, as a person whose cookery you will not 
perhaps be required to taste for another year, 
whose improvement as a cook it might be 
very insolent for you to undertake, and as 
one quite aware of her fault already, need 
you make the business yours, or add to her 
discomposure, and mount your pinnacle to 
administer reproof? Or, again, are you 
called upon when a visitor appears (not ob- 
noxious, but happening to be unwelcome by 
reason of your preoccupation) to receive 
her with frigidity, to refuse the courtesy of 
the greeting smile that may put her at her 
ease, and with which you have shut your 
own preferences unselfishly out of sight, or 
the idle compliment of an invitation to come 
again at some other time when, possibly, it 
may not be an interruption? For there are 
laws of hospitality as much as of frankness 
to be regarded; and if one does not feel it 
necessary to excuse one’s self altogether 
from the call, one should feel it necessary 
to give no unpleasant sensation to the guest 
of being unwanted and in the way. Itisa 
place where self-sacrifice has some opportu- 
nity at the expense of qualities less fine, 
and where true self-respect is most honored 
in the refusal to pain another and in observ- 
ing the dues of hearth and home. Or, yet 
again, if one treads upon our train, if one 
upsets our glass, if one brushes rudely but 
unintentionally against our shoulder, each 
one of which actions never fails to give us 
an instant’s vexation, is it best to repress 
that vexation, knowing that the offender is 
probably vexed enough for two, or to speak 
our mind upon the spot, and make this per- 
son wish he had injured us twice as badly, 
and grieve that one beyond the power of 
reply? Or, in yet one more instance, is 
it vital to us to maintain our reputation 
for good taste and truthfulness by letting 
another person know that we consider her 
irredeemably plain? Suppose her mouth 
projects, her chin recedes, her nose turns up, 
is it not better, than to remark upon those 
or upon their general combination, to say 
how fine her eyes are, if fine they are, or 
how well penciled are her brows, how 
smooth her forehead, or how soft her hair, 
since there is no face in nature with every 
line and trace in it and about it utterly un- 
lovely, and of which something pleasant 
may not be said if one tries. When every 
body else, in the legend, abused the dead 
dog for a foul cur, was it not Christ who 
said, “ How white are his teeth!” No: there 
can hardly be any other rational opinion 
about it all than that the fear to offend, the 
hesitation to wound and pain and mortify, 
the desire to give comfort by the kindly 
word, are something nobler than the exer- 
cise of egotistic spite and vanity in giving 
this unnecessary piece of one’s mind. 
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LTHOUGH in its 

best estate in the 
modern dwelling the 
hall has in reality 
shriveled into a mere 
entryway, it should 
never be forgotten, 
even when in minia- 
ture, from what it is 
that in the first place 
it derives; and as far 
as possible, either to its 
space, or to the circumstances of the honse 
of which it is part, its ancestral traits should 
be maintained and always vindicated. 

The slightest glance within the door 
should perceive a character of cordiality 
and hospitality in the hall; and that char- 
acter can just as plainly be told in its furn- 
ishing and decoration as if the hosts stood 
there in person with outstretched hands to 
greet the guest. 

The idea that the hall is to present to the 
mind upon entran<s is that of shelter—shel- 
ter and shadow aud rest. It must be ap- 
parent that it is the entrance of a home 
—one of those homes where we driw the 
long breath of relief as we return to it 
and shut out the world behind us. The 
guest comes from all out-doors, from heat 
and sun, from cold and snow, or from 
gloom and rain, and always from some 
degree of fatigue of movement. He is to 
be made aware, the instant that the door 
closes after him, that he has found this 
complete shelter, and put a barrier, for the 
time being, between him and the outside 
annoyance. Thus the door itself presents 
one of the main features of this hospitable 
shelter, for in its right mind it opens wide- 
ly, swings easily, shuts heavily, and displays 
its great hinges and solid bolts like friends 
and warders. The next feature apparent 
will be that presented by the tinting of the 
hall, which gives it a large portion of its ef- 
fect; and we think there can hardly be a 
question that this tinting should generally 
be in the darker shades. In houses meant 
merely for summer resort, at the sea-side or 
in the country, this is rot so much to be in- 
sisted on, as the whole place in such houses 
has more or less of the nature of the garden 
pavilion, and doors are open and sunshine 
pouring in, and the hall is a thoroughfare 
but little different from a covered balcony. 
Yet even there it seems to us that it would 
be better if felt emphatically as a place of 
shadow. But in the house that is the fam- 
ily house the year round, where the family 
root is planted and its name and honor up- 
held, the character and dignity of home are 
to be considered and supported: that house 
is no garden pavilion set merely for pleas- 
ure and enjoyment; it is the place where 
the serious business of life goes on; there 
the bride comes home to take up her duties 
and merge her existence in that of others, 
there the heir is born, there age is protect- 
ed, and there the dead are brought back for 
the funeral procession to pass out of the 
wide old doors. Under such citcumstances, 
the frivolous frippery of light colors and 
gilding in the entrance hall may be pro- 
nounced to be as badly out of place as a 
young girl’s gewgaws upon the matron’s 
toilette, where character and majesty are 
demanded. Solidity and permanence are 
desirable characteristics to present, and in 
some covert but easily recognized way they 
are presented better by dark rich surfaces 
than by gay and airy ones. There are other 
places in the house where the gay and airy 
tints can be used to fitness and advantage. 

We would recommend, then, in the wood- 
work of the hall the use of the dark or stain- 
ed woods in doors, staircases, and wainscots. 
For the walls a deep dado of the wood, ei- 
ther plain or paneled, there being nothing 
finer or choicer than carvings of the various 
old linen panels there; above this the smooth 
wall surface either stained or papered in sub- 
dued tones—if the latter, with not too large 
a figure—upon which the family portraits 
are to be hung, and under the cornice a broad 
richly decorated frieze. If the dado is be- 
yond the means allowed for outlay in this 
direction, there are very nice papers which 
are made expressly to be used in the same 
way, and the effect obtained, if not so rich 
and solid, is nearly as pleasant to the eye. 
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The ceiling, if frescoed, should be frescoed 
with some formality, and not with any loose 
decorative fancy ; if plain, should be tinted 
harmoniously, and well off the white; and 
if the dark rafters can be shown in any form, 
but particularly in set caissons, the result 
will be very noble. Great art has been ex- 
hibited in the old ceilings in wood and plas- 
ter, and there are many models from which 
iceas of work on a lesser surface can be bor- 
rowed. 

The floor of the hall is another place 
where expense can be well bestowed on an 
inlaid or parquet flooring of varying shades 
of woods in some geometrical design as desti- 
tute of dazzle as possible. Rugs, preferably 
the dark full-colored India onés, or those in 
imitation of them, are to be laid on this floor. 
To most eyes this is pleasanter than a car- 
pet covering the entire floor. It is certainly 
cleaner and healthier, and but slightly more 
troublesome to the housekeeper, and it pre- 
serves the ancient tradition of the hall floor 
better, although tiles, marbles, and stones 
might do that better still, but they are un- 
suited to our climate and customs in the 
main. Yet those whose house is on a small- 
er scale of expenditure will find that the 
carpet which covers the floors of the other 
rooms on the ground plane has a very pleas- 
ant appearance when continued over the 
floor of the hall also, adding to the effect of 
space, and preventing, if the space is small, 
the incongruous appearance of too many 
varying combinations of color and figure 
meeting the eye almost at once. 

The staircase should be well set in the 
hall, not too near the door, very broad, with 
a solid balustrade and hand-rail, the upper 
hall with its own balustrade suspended in 
such a way as to obtain for it a light gal- 
lery-like look. Low wide steps should make 
the flight, all the better if broken into land- 
ings. If the floor is parqueted, a strip of 
rich thick-piled carpet is laid down with 
rods over the centre of the flight, ending in 
a rug at the foot; if the floor is carpeted, 
then the same carpet wholly covers the 
stairs, secured with a button at either end 
of the step, and made yet softer and more 
enduring by a pad beneath, binding the 
stair’s edge. 

If one is the possessor of an ancestral 
chest, the hall is the place for it. If it 
should chance to be of darkened oak, carved 
with any hint of the quaint old designs, 
with very visible metal hinges and ponder- 
ous locks, it is invaluable; but if of the 
lighter, commoner woods, it is still a great 
possession, all the more should any genuine 
date have been carved upon it. It stands 
high, is long and broad, and usually has a 
till and a few small drawers within it, with 
a larger open place under the lid for hats 
and shawls. Few things give a more fin- 
ished and stable look to the place than this 
chest, which instantly suggests grandfa- 
thers and family trees. 

Other furniture of the hall depends a great 
deal upon its size. A cabinet for curiosi- 
ties, or for canes, umbrellas, fishing rods, 
and guns, is appropriately placed there when 
there isroom. A comfortable sofa or lounge, 
a pair of antlers on which to hang the hats, 
over a little stand for the stick that is waut- 
ed immediately, and two or three high-back- 
ed old-fashioned chairs, may accompany it. 

When the house is not heated by a fur- 
nace, nothing is more delightful than a blaz- 
ing grate in the hall, equally so when in 
summer it is filled with fresh green boughs, 
or has a console of blossoming flowers be- 
fore it. 

The evening light of the hall depends a 
good deal upon individual fancy; and we 
will only say that, unless there is some pe- 
culiarity in the construction that makes one 
wish to increase an effect of painted glass, 
the globes or shades are in incomparably 
the better taste when in white than when 
in colored glass. 

Every hall is improved by the presence of 
pictures and other works of art. We are 
not speaking, of course, of princely halls, 
with their rows of statues, their bass-reliefs 
and bronzes and big vases. Most of our 
readers will hold themselves fortunate if 
they can spare from other places a single 
big vase and a statuette for the hall. Still 





there are apt to be in all houses pictures 
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better suited to the hall than to the other 
portions of the house which are of a more 
strikingly domestic character—such scenes, 
for instance, as those representing public 
events and people. But the pictures most 
decidedly proper to the hall, as we have al- 
ready intimated, are the family portraits. 
These are not exactly wanted any where 
else; they are perfectly placed there; the 
faces look down out of the frames as if 
your race welcomed your coming, and stood 
around you to receive your guests. Seen 
every day in their mute procession, they 
would seem to oblige one to maintain a 
standard of thought and behavior equal to 
the family legends; and as the household 
go in and out daily, and many times a day, 
along the thoroughfare where they hang, 
those whom they represent, although long 
since dust, seem still to have their part 
among the living. 

It may seem fanciful, but to the person 
eutering the hall a gush of bird-song from 
some unseen and remote quarter is a very 
pleasant greeting, full of the suggestions of 
home. It calls up some thought of inner 
rooms and sunny and flowery recesses not 
immediately open to the stranger, and makes 
one remember all the guarded privacy and 
sacred secrecy of Eastern homes, with their 
roses and birds behind their gilded lat- 
tices. Too much thought and attention, 
indeed, can not be given to this first step 
within the portals of the house. It is lit- 
eraily the first step that counts. The empty 
and careless hall, with its hap-hazard car- 
pet, its chance table and chair, or its com- 
mon rack and stand and its bare wall, can 
not but chill the owner, every time he en- 
ters, with its unhomelike aspect; can not 
but tell the stranger that guests are few 
and not expected—perhaps not too wel- 
come; while the comfortable one where 
thought and time have been spent, if not a 
mint of money, stamps the house with the 
seal of some trained taste, refinement, and 
intelligence, and with a sense of warmth, of 
comfort, and of cordial hospitality, which 
latter, if some think to be a matter of choice, 
others, in the love of their fellow-man, like 
the Arab, hold to be a duty. 





NEW YORK FASHIONS. 


PLAIN DRESSES. 
Vy HEN the holidays are over, the merchant’s 
best season for selling his goods is ps .sed, 
and in order to dispose df them, rather than carry 
them over io the next year, they are offered at 
reduced prices. At most of the leading dry-goods 
stores materials sold by the yard have already 
been marked down, and there is a reduction of 
one-third of the original price in ready-made 
clothing. For $1 a yard there are excellent wool 
stuffs forty-eight inches wide in all the dark and 
fashionable colors. True, those of the best qual- 
ity offered for this price are striped, but the stripes 
are in self colors, and the shading is in excellent 
taste. Five yards of this fabric are bought for a 
long polonaise, and another yard is required for 
a bias flounce which is to be sewed on a skirt of 
plain woolen stuff of the same color, or on any 
partly worn silk skirt of kindred shade. As the 
polonaises now worn are made too clinging and 
too long ever to be lifted from the skirt beneath 
them, many ladies take advantage of this fact 
and use very inexpensive material for the skirt 
beneath ; indeed, at some of the best houses the 
richest over dresses of brocade or of velvet have 
very low-priced silk skirts beneath them. The 
object of these polonaise suits is to give the ef- 
fect of a princesse dress all in one piece; hence 
the lower skirt only serves as a foundation, and 
may be made even of muslin or cambric without 
being the sham that such things were formerly 
considered. For $1 50 a yard are the rough-fin- 
ished camel’s-hair stuffs that are now in such 
favor, with defined diagonal lines and threads of 
the rough fleece at intervals, and there are also 
pretty basket-woven stuffs, also of double width. 
Myrtle green, plum, seal brown, and ink blue are 
the fashionable shades for these, and the trim- 
mings are broad silk galloons with a contrasting 
color introduced—which is usually cardinal red 
—and very wide rich fringes. When these polo- 
naises are made at home by the cut paper patterns 
illustrated in the Bazar, their expense is not great, 
and they may be worn in all the shades mention- 
ed, except brown, with the black silk or velvet 
skirt, which is now considered a most useful gar- 
ment in any lady’s wardrobe, from the fact that 
it serves as part of several suits. The simplest 
knife-pleating on this skirt is the most stylish as 
well as the most useful trimming. 

For still more inexpensive dresses there are 
plain and twilled stuffs that are claimed to be 
all wool, sold for 75 or 874 cents a yard, meas- 
uring twenty-seven inches in width. Dark steel 
gray and brown are the best selections of colors 
in these goods, as they do not fade and are in- 
conspicuous, Gray is most effective when trimmed 
with black, but brown must have self-colored 
trimmings. Black cashmere is as universally 
worn at this season of the year for plain dresses 
as alpaca is in the demi-seasons. Since the rough- 
finished goods have become stylish, the smoothly 
twilled cashmeres, though by no means out of 
fashion, are not. the first choice, and are there- 
fore of more reasonable prices. Those sold for 
$1 25 a yard are chosen by women of experience 
for handsome suits, while for plain dresses, es- 
pecially for house dresses that do not have hard 
wear, those for $1 or less are used. 

For simple and convenient dresses, easily put 





on or off, and which may be worn at home at 
almost any hour, there is nothing more appro- 
priate than the princesse dresses, which ladies 
now have made of dark blue, plum, or green eash- 
mere, trimmed very slightly with pleatings of silk 
of the same color. Only a few yards are required 
for making the dress, and if the lady has the in- 
genuity and taste to make it herself, she can at 
small expense have a pretty dress, as comforta- 
ble as a wrapper for the morning, suitable for 
receiving afternoon visits, and, with the long 
wraps now in fashion, entirely appropriate for 
the street. Dress-makers who have polonaise 
patterns that are popular with their customers 
make princesse dresses by these patterns, sim- 
ply adding to their length and breadth. Black 
cashmere and inexpensive black silks are made 
up in these useful dresses, and brightered with 
cardinal facings on the flounces, inside the long- 
looped bows, in the collar, and on the cuffs and 


ets. 

Acter the holidays is also an excellent time to 
buy wraps, as the preferences for different styles 
are clearly shown, and the least common of the 
new shapes give a suggestion of what will be 
worn next season. For those who have to con- 
sider the price more than any thing else there 
are English walking jackets of excellent soft fine 
cloth, all pure wool, sold for $10. At the same 
price are French sacques made with long fronts 
and shorter straight backs, trimmed with wide 
Titan braid. While these are not the first fash- 
ion, a great many of them are worn, and they 
give almost as much warmth as the longer cloaks. 
Some ladies have lengthened them ingeniously by 
adding kilt-pleating of very thick heavy silk across 
the back, and heading this pleating with a broad 
sash, which is tied in the middle in a long-looped 
bow. 


At the large furnishing houses are ready-made 
costumes for $12 or $15, of mixed goods, partly 
wool and partly cotton, but these are not as good 
value for the money as are the all-wool suits at 
$25 and $30. The latter are of excellent mate- 
rials in dark shades, and are as well made as 
those furnished by dress-makers who charge $20 
merely for the work on the dress. For the bed- 
room are flannel wrappers of blocks of bright blue 
with white, or striped black and white, and other 
designs, beginning as low as $6 25 each. They 
have cuffs, collar, and pockets of quilted silk, and 
the entire front has two rows of buttons joined 
by looped cords. For-.plain day dresses are suits 
of three pieces—basque, over-skirt, and lower 
skirt—made of small plaids of wool goods in styl- 
ish combinations of colors, such as navy blue with 
cardinal, or plum with pale blue; these have wide 
turned-over collars, and are finished, as most suits 
- with a long-looped bow of ribbon at the 
throat. 


OLD LADIES’ DRESSES, 


The dresses made for old ladies by fashionable 
dress-makers differ very little from those made 
for the young. The polonaise suit and the prin- 
cesse home dress, however, are especially liked 
by old ladies who are fond of dress, as they make 
rich-looking and stately costumes. The best fab- 
ries are chosen by these experienced buyers, and 
the most marked fea‘ure is the diminished trim- 
mings. Thus for full dress are princesse robes, 
partly of black brocaded velvet with silk, or else 
of plain velvet and silk, made without a single 
flounce or drapery of any sort. Rich passemen- 
terie, fringes, and laces are used, but not abun- 
dantly. Although black seems to be losing fa- 
vor with younger ladies, it is worn on all ocea- 
sions by the old, and the fabrics are now so rich 
that they make sufficient variety without any 
change in color. Satin, brocaded silk, embossed 
velvet, plain velvet, and plain silk are chosen for 
rich dresses; two of these materials appear in 
each dress, and these are combined in new ways 
by making alternating gores and side forms ex- 
tending the whole length of the dress, instead of 
as hitherto having the dress of one stuff and the 
accessories of another; they are now so mingled 
that it can not be said the dress is of one kind, 
but of both. 

For plainer house dresses and for suits there 
is nothing so popular with old ladies as the soft 
clinging cashmere—a fabric they were familiar 
with in their youth, and are glad to see revived. 
Sometimes these are now made with the cuirass 
and long-looped over-skirt very simply trimmed 
with bias folds of the same, or else with knife- 
pleatings of silk. The lower skirt may be per- 
fectly plain, but the fancy for trimming has reach- 
ed even the plainest people, and there are few 
old ladies nowadays who object to the flounces 
that were formerly thought too frivolous. While 
black is generally preferred for the street by old 
ladies, the rich dark soft shades now in vogue are 
much used in the house. With the gray hair and 
pretty caps that have now become objects of ad- 
miration, there is no dress more becoming than 
the rich plum-colors and seal brown woolens so 
fashionable at present. When black is worn in 
the house, grandmamma relieves it just as the 
young matron, her granddaughter, does, by bright 
knots of ribbon on her cap, and cunningly con- 
trived bows at her throat. 

The caps worn by old ladies nowadays are the 
most tasteful found in books of the costumes of 
the last hundred years. For the morning they 
are made of clear white muslin, with full mob 
crown, a ruche of pleated muslin or of lace, and 
a bow of soft violet or pale blue ribbon in front 
and back. They are so simple that they are eas- 
ily made and laundried, their only foundation be- 
ing a bit of cap wire passing around the head. 
For more dressy afternoon wear white net in fig- 
ures or else plain Lyons tulle is used, with tulle 
ruches for trimming. The crown is not as full as 
in muslin caps, and there are wide strings of tulle, 
with the ends pointed and the edges finished with 
the narrow ruche. These strings are worn hang- 
ing; only very old ladies now use strings to tie 
under the chin, For full-dress occasions the cap 





is formed of the fine real lace barbes and pointed 
coiffure pieces that are imported in round point 
appliqué and Valenciennes, and are richly trimmed 
with lace, and perhaps a few flowers. The dreary 
black lace caps worn a generation ago and their 
kindred head-dresses are happily banished, or at 
most are worn only by those who are not cou- 
rageous enough to wear their own natural gray 
hair, but resort instead to wigs, false fronts, and 
hair-dyes. Indeed, caps are no longer considered 
the specialty of old ladies; for while the youn- 
gest matrons find them becoming, and, in fact, 
they often form a part of the bride’s outfit, they 
are not worn at all by many old ladies who have 
abundant gray hair, or by those who can afford to 
buy the gray switches that cost from $40 to $75. 

The long cloaks of the present season are the 
wraps in which old ladies delight. For the 
wealthy are fur-lined silk circulars or sleeved 
cloaks that reach to the ankles, and cost from 
$100 upward; while for lower-priced wraps are 
the soft figured cloths made in long sacques with 
sleeves, and warmly lined from the neck to the 
waist, or else worn over the thick Cardigan jack- 
ets that are now imported for this purpose. For 
the intermediate seasons are various shawls, be- 
ginning with Indian Cashmeres for those who can 
afford them, and coming down to the soft, warm 
Thibet cloth shawls that are four yards long, and 
when doubled and folded in three-cornered shape 
furnish four layers of this yielding wool over the 
shoulders, There are also excellent Scotch long 
shawls in solid colors, dark gray, brown, or pur- 
ple, and in small blocks, plaids, or stripes, sold 
for $12 or $15. For breakfast shawls are pretty 
squares of snowy wool crocheted in lace-like pat- 
terns, or else of pale blue, or soft rose, or rich 
crimson. The dingy gray chinchillas and dull pur- 
ple shawls are banished from the cheerful break- 
fast-room, and in their place is brighter blue, or 
violet, or shaded cardinal; and thus it is every 
where noticeable that the dear old ladies begin to 
appreciate the glint of color that relieves their 
faded complexions or enhances the lustre of their 
silvery tresses, and are fast learning to make 
themselves beautiful forever. 

For information received thanks are due Miss 
Swirzer; and Messrs. A. T. Srewart & Co.; and 
ARNOLD, ConstaBLk, & Co. 





PERSONAL. 
Tue oldest clergyman of the Church of En- 
land, the Rev. J. Pratt, rector of Paston, near 
eterborough, died recently at the age of nine- 
ty-four. The living which he held for sixty-five 
years is valued at a year, with residence, 
and it isin the gift of the Bishop of Peterborough. 

—A Mr. Sawyer—London man—has offered 
to take the Crystal Palace and grounds for a long 
term of years at an annual rental of $280,000. 

—Mr. J. C. FLoop, one of those enormously 
rich California miners, made a Christmas pres- 
ent of $2000 in gold to Sen Francisco charities. 

—When Mr. FrutmMore was President, his fa- 
ther, a substantial old farmer of Erie County, 
New York, paid him a visit. Before he returned 
home he said to the Rev. Mr. Hosmer, pastor of 
the church at Buffalo to which Mr. FILLMorE 
belonged, ‘‘ lam going home to-morrow ; 1 don’t 
like it here; it isn’t ——_ place to live in; it 
isn’t a good place for Mr.LakD; I wish he was 
at home in Buffalo.” 

—The late CuarLes SumNeER’s grandfather 
was a graduate of, Harvard College—a man ofede- 
cided strength of character, who served through 
the entire war of the Revolution, out of which 
he came acolonel. He died early, in the public 
service, as commissioner to settle accounts with 
the State of Georgia, and is buried in St. Paul's 
Chureh-yard in this city. In a notice of Charles 
Sumner’s Life, by the Hon. Epwarkp L. Pierce, 
of Boston, soon to be published by Ropers 
BROTHERS, it is said that no American who has 
ever visited Great Britain was received with the 
cordiality that greeted CHARLES SUMNER. He 
saw a wider range of society than any man who 
has landed in that country from our shores be- 
fore or since. Even Irvine and Ticknor did 
not equal his opportunities. He reached Lon- 
don on May 31, 1888, in time to be present at 
the coronation of Queen VicToria, which he 
witnessed. He carried ietters from CHakLEs 8. 
Davis, LONGFELLOw, Story, and others, but 
he did not need them. The most aristocratic 
and the most intellectual society alike sought 
his presence. The lawyers first took him up. 
He sat on the bench with Justices VaueHan, 
HORNCLIFFE, and Lord Denman; was received 
by Attorney-General CaMPBELL, Solicitor-Gen- 
eral RoLFe, JosepH Parker, R. H. INGLIs, and 
others. Among those he visited were Earl Frrz- 
WILLIAM, MILMAN the historian, SYDNEY SMITH, 
the Bishop of Durham, Lord BroueHam (with 
whom he spent much time), WorpswortH, Sir 
Davip BrewsTER, and WHeweit,. At Edin- 
burgh JEFFREY took charge of him, and he met 
Sir WiiiiaM HamILton. Of his other associates 
were DESCARTES, GROTE,CARLYLE, ROGERS, TaL- 
FouRD, Humg, CAMPBELL, MacauLay, LANDOR, 
LANDSEER, Mrs. JAMESON, Lady BLESSINGTON, 
the Duchess of Sutherland, Bast. Montaeus— 
every body, indeed, of eminence or of fame of 
any kind. 

—General lenatizFF, who is regarded in Eu- 
rope as the coming if not the leading statesman 
of Russia, though polished and conciliatory in 
manner, is said, on entering a drawing-room, to 
affect it as though a window of it had come 
open while a cool wiud was abroad. One must 
get very near to him and hear him talk to un- 
derstand how able a man he is. His voice is 
most persuasive, and his eyes wonderfully ex- 
pressive. It is not often, however, that any one 
can come to close quarters with him, for he has 
a habit, which may be observed in most cautious 
men who are much before the world, of talking 
a great deal to ladies, and using feminine prattle 
as a defense against troublesome interrogatory. 
It is so impossible to interrupt a man of high 
official rank conversing with a reigning beauty 
that the device is a shrewd one, and often ena- 
bles a perplexed negotiator to go through a 
whole evening in public without committing 
himself to any perilous utterance whatever. It 
has often been written, and perhaps thought, 
that General IonatierrF is a man of secret ways, 
who prefers double-dealing to straightforward 
courses, 2nd whose conduct is a perpetual mys- 


| or take account of trees felled. 


| tery to his colleagues and acquaintances. Noth- 
ing can be more coutrary to the truth. The po- 
litical attitude of a despotic power, when judged 
apart from idle fears or interested considera- 
tions, is almost invariably frank and decided, 
because an absolute sovereign, having no need 
to dissemble, will seldom have any inclination to 
do so, General Ienatierr has therefore played 
the game in his hands, as far as it has gone hith- 
erto, with all his cards spread out upon the ta- 
ble, so that Turks and Christians had only to 
cast their eyes over his hand to see the trumps 
he meant to use next. 

—It is said of the Rev. Put_irps Brooks, one 
of the most popular Episcopal clergymen of 
Boston, that on one Christmas-day he received 
twenty-six pairs of slippers, and that he is the 
one of whom it is said lhe has two barrels in his 
studio, and when ladies bring him their offerings 
of slippers, he says, ‘* Lefts in that barrel, mad- 
am; rights in this.” 

—When Prince Bismarck is at home at his 
estate in Varzin he withdraws himself as much 
as possible from public affairs, and goes in for 
recreation. He is any thing but a regular work- 
er, and while at home contines himself chiefly to 
the management of his extensive estates. To 
get a good interest on the high sum paid for the 
property, and to utilize the large woods apper- 
taining thereto, he has erected a steam and wa- 
ter saw mill. In the commencement the mill 
answered exceedingly well; but having no direct 
communication with a large town, Bismarck 
found himself obliged to dispose of his wood at 
avery small price. To alleviate this annoyance, 
he took shares in a wood-paper and card-board 
manufactory, established after the war by sever- 
al Berlin bankers, who engaged to draw all wood 
necessary from BISMARCK’S forests. But the late 
financial crash put a sudden end to this enter- 
prise. During the last two years BisMaRck has, 
from increasing physical debility, violent neu- 
ralgie pains, and growing corpulence, been un- 
able to superintend so thorouglily as previously 
the works on his premises. In former years he 
used (accompanied by his daughter, a passionate 
horsewoman) to ride before lunch through the 
fields and woods to confer with the inspectors 
At one o’clock 
BisMARCK takes another long ride or walk 
through the park. Dinner is served at five, to 
which meal all staying in the house who have 
any direct intercourse with BisMaRcK are in- 
vited. The menu, generally consisting of four 
dishes, is comparatively simple. Claret, the 
Chancellor’s beverage, is usually taken; some- 
times even beer, or, if guests are present, Cham- 
pagne. A constant telegraphic communication 
is maintained with Berlin, and scarcely a day 
elapses without the arrival of special couriers 
from the capital. 

—The heir-apparent to the throne of Russia is 
quite a giant, resembling in that respect his 
grandfather NicHOLAs, who was by far the most 
magnificent-looking mouarch of modern times. 
His strength is said to be something prodigious, 
and of its display, and of the great contro! he 
exercises over his naturally violent temper, # cu- 
rious anecdote is told. On one occasion he dis- 
covered that his private correspondence had 
been tampered with when passing through the 
post-office. He went at once io the Emperor, 
laid the case before him, and begged to know if 
it was by his orders that the leiters had been 
opened; for in that case, as a dutiful son and 
subject, he would say nothing more, but unless 
such orders had been given he would demand re- 
dress. The Czar sent at .once for the reall 
guilty party, the Chief of Police, severely repri- 
manded him in the prince’s presence, and then 
bade him sternly begone and sin no more. Ter- 
rified and trembling, the abashed official was 
about to make a hurried exit, when the Czaro- 
witz, who had been a quiet and, to all appear- 
ance, a perfectly unmoved spectator of the inter- 
view, merely twirling some little object between 
his fingers as the colloquy proceeded, came for- 
ward and stopped him. Without a word the 
prince placed the thing wherewith he had been 
toying in the official’s hand: it was a silver ru- 
ble, twisted round and round in corkscrew fash- 
ion, as ordinary hands might twist a scrap of 
paper. With this startling proof of the concen- 
trated wrath of the heir to the throne, the luck- 
less functionary was suffered to depart. 

—There are living within a circle of three miles 
from Kennett Square, Chester County, Pennsyl- 
vania, thirty persons who are between the ages 
of eighty and ninety years, and five who are over 
ninety years. The oldest is Cyrus LamBorn, 
who is ninety-four. 

—Certain of the mining aristocracy of San 
Francisco are described at some length in a let- 
ter from that city to the New York Times. The 
pleasantest of these sketches is of ‘Jim KEENE,”’ 
as he is familiarly called, a man whose benefi- 
cence, though unpretending, is right royal. 
Once when a widow, whose husband had done 
much service to California, found herself, 
through the perfidy of a trustee, without re- 
sources, she went to Colonel BARNES, the great 
lawyer of the State. He heard three words of 
her story, and at once said, ‘‘ My dear madam, 
say no more. I know all about your sad story, 
but my time is precious; please agcept this,” and 
he thrust $100 into her hand. A lady friend 
insisted on her going to Jim Keene, who heard 
her with such pain of sympathy that he almost 
shed tears himself. He began walking up and 
down the room with agitation, and then came to 
her with $200, and said: ‘‘ Don’t try to do any 
thing to support yourself just yet. Give your- 
self over for ten days, and by that time we shail 
know something of a little speculation that [ 
will make for your benefit at once,”” And with- 
in the ten days he placed in her hand $7000, 
wrung probably on the Stock Exchange from 
the reluctant fingers of the bonanaa kings. Nor 
is this a solitary instance. Every Christmas he 
does the same thing for a group of poor widows, 
to whom he is a Providence in visible shape. 
His personal magnetism is so great that when- 
ever he comes upon the floor of tre San Fran- 
cisco Exchange, and his clear voice ‘ngs out a 
dem#fnd for certain stocks, the gloom cf depres- 
sion disappears, and stocks mount temporarily 
two or three points. His house is neither large 
nor small, but, like himself, cultured, refined, 
and comfortable. His wife, a lady from Vir- 
ginia, an ‘, V., and a niece of Commodore 
PARKER, dispenses hospitality with the gentlest 
modesty and sincerest kindness in the world, 
There is a French cook and an English waiter, 
and the dinners that knightly Jim Keene gives 
are admirable, and yet absolutely free from o9- 
tentation, 
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by the illustration. Similar flowers 
are in the hair. 

Fig. 4.— Fate anp Limousine 
Dress. The skirt and sleeves are of 
black faille, and the polonaise is made 
of gray and black striped limousine. 
The trimming consists of folds and 
bows of faille and silk fringe 

Figs. 5 and 7.—F atti anp CaMeEL’s- 
HAIR Dress. Skirt of seal-brown faille, 
and polonaise of figured camel’s-hair of 
the same color. The trimming is com- 
posed of faille and a deep weolen fringe. 


Swiss muslin ruffles an 
inch and an inch and a 
half wide, sloped off to 
ward the ends, and edged 
with lace seven -eighths 
of_an inch wide. These 
ruffles are laid in box 
pleats in the back and in 
side pleats in front, and 
are headed by a woven 
strip of hem-stitching a 
quarter of an inch wide. 
On the front of the chem- 
isette is a rosette of blue 
silk ribbon an inch and a 
quarter wide. The sleeves 
are trimmed on the bot- 
tom with ruffles three 
inches and three-quarters 
and two inches and 
three-quarters wide, 
edged with lace, and 
with a heading an 
inch and a quarter 
wide. 

Figs. 3 and 4.— 
Swiss Mvs.iy, 
Lace, AND 
NEEDLE- WORK 
CHEMISETTE 
AND SLEEVES. 








































Ladies’ House_and 
Ball Dresees, Figs. 











































Figs. 1 and 6.—Smtk 
AND CAaMEL’S - HAIR 
Dress. Skirt of brown 
silk trimmed with a 
flounce composed of 
silk and yelvet of the 
same color, and pleat- 
ed as shown by the il- 
lustration. The polo- 
naise of fawn-colored 
camel’s-hair is trimmed 
with folds and bows of 
brown velvet. 

Fig. 2. — Wooren 
Crare Dress. Tnis 
dress of black and 
white woolen crape 
consists of a skirt 
and polonaise but- 
toned diagonally in 
front, and furnish- 
ed with a collar 
and revers of black 
velvet, and but- 
tons. 

Fig. 3.—Waite 
Sik Batt Tot- 
LeTre. Skirt 
of white silk, 
trimmed with 


Gros Grain and Spitzbergen 
Cloth Dress. 

Tue trimming for the 
skirt of slate-colored gros 
grain consists of two ruf- 
fles each two inches and sev- 
en-eighths wide, a falling 
side-pleated ruffle three inch- 
es and three-quarters wide, 
a similar standing ruffle two 
inches and a lialf wide, and 
a fold of the material. The 
polonaise of light 
and dark gray 
Spitzbergen cloth 
is trimmed with 
folds and bows 
of gros grain and 
with silk 
fringe. Gros 
grain sleeves. 
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Fig. 6.—Smik anp Camet’s-nairn Dress. Fig. 7.—Fattie anp Camev’s-Harm Dress. Gros Grain anp Sprrzpercen Ciorn Dress. 
Bacx.—{See Fig. 1.] Bacx.—[See Fig. 5.] Back anpD Front, 


a ruffle and puffs of white gauze. The trimming for the low- sg we : : : The chemisette and sleeves of Swiss muslin are trimmed with side- 
necked polonaise, buttoned down the front, consists of narrow and Ladies Lingerie, Fichus, and Cravats, Figs. 1-10. pleated ruffles of the material, edged with lace seven-eighths of om 


wide lace and a drapery of figured gauze. The puffed sleeves and | See illustrations on page 68. inch wide, and with needle-work edging three-quarters of an 
the neck of the polonaise are finished with a ruche of silk tulle. Figs. 1 and 2,—Swiss Musiin anp Lace CHEMISETTE AND SLEEVES. | inch wide. 
Sprays of pink roses with green leaves trim the dress, as shown | The chemisette is cut square in the neck, and is finished with Fig. 5.—Swiss Mustin anp Lace Ficnv. For this fichu cut of 
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Front.—[See Fig. 7.] 
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Swiss muslin one three-cornered piece measuring 
twelve inches and a half on the straight sides, 
border it with lace three inches and three-quar- 
ters wide on the outer edge, excepting the top 
(bias edge), and pleat it as shown by the illustra- 
tion. Trim the neck of the fichu with steel blue 
gros grain ribbon seven-eighths of an inch wide, 
and with a side-pleated crépe lisse ruffle an inch 
and three-quarters wide, which is laid in box 
pleats. The jabot is made of lace, and the ends 
are tied together. Loops and ends of steel blue 
and light blue gros grain ribbon an inch and 
three-quarters wide trim the fichu, as shown by 
the illustration. 

Fig. 6.—Swiss Mvstin anp Lace Ficav. This 
fichu consists of a strip three-quarters of a yard 
long and eight inches wide, which is composed of 
lace insertion an inch and a half wide and strips 
of Swiss muslir two inches wide, and is laid in 
side pleats. The upper edge of the fichu is 
trimmed with lace an inch and a half wide, and 
the under edge with lace two inches and three- 
quarters wide. A bow composed of lovps and 
ends of Swiss muslin, insertion, and lace trims 
the front of the fichu. 

Fig. 7.—Swiss Mcstry anp Lace Ficuv. This 
fichu is made of white Swiss muslin, and is 
trimmed with white lace two inches wide, and 
with bows of red gros grain ribbon two inches 
and a half wide. 

Fig. 8.—Cravat Bow. This cravat bow is 
made on a straight Swiss muslin foundation an 
inch and three-quarters wide and four inches and 
seven-eighths long, of white Swiss muslin and 
white lace three inches wide. Two metal pins 
connected with a chain finish the cravat bow, as 
shown by the illustration. 

Fig. 9.—Gros Grain anp Lace Cravat. The 
binding of this cravat is an inch and a quarter 
wide and fourteen inches and seven-eighths long, 
and is covered with pleated blue silk, and closed 
with a hook and eye. The ends of silk are each 
six inches and seven-eighths long and five inches 
and three-quarters wide, trimmed with lace sev- 
en-eighths of an inch and two inches wide and a 
side-pleated silk ruffle two inches wide, which is 
edged with lace, and are laid in side pleats at the 


Fie. 10.—Pornt Lace axp NEEDLE-work Cra- 
var. To make this cravat transfer the outlines 
of the design to batiste, and run them with em- 
broidery cotton. Run on medallion point lace 
braid, as shown by the illustration, and join the 
separate figures with twisted bars of fine thread. 
Work the embroidery in satin, half-polka, and 
button-hole stitch, interspersed with picots, as 
shown by the illustration. After finishing the 
embroidery, cut away the batiste underneath the 
bars on the wrong side, tie the cravat in a bow, 
and fasten the knot with a metal agrafe furnish- 
ed with a medallion. The design used is that 
of the cravat end illustrated in full size in Ba- 
zar, Vol. X., No. 3. 


White Satin Bridal Toilette. 
See illustration on page 68. 

Tus toilette is composed of a plain skirt with 
long train and a high cuirass basque buttoned in 
front. The trimming consists of a sash and bows 
of satin and bouquets of orange blossoms. Fraise 
and under-sleeves of side-pleated cyépe lisse, 
wreath of orange blossoms, and Juive veil of 
silk illusion. 


White Faille Bridal Toilette. 
See illustration on page 68. 

Lone trained skirt, with a pocket composed of 
lace and white faille ribbon, and trimmed with 
orange blossoms, set on the left side. The cor- 
sage with heart-shaped neck is buttoned behind, 
and is trimmed with white lace, faille ribbon, and 
sprays of o1 blossoms. Wreath of orange 
blossoms, and Juive veil of white silk tulle. 


ow £. ET. 


By MRS. H. LOVETT-CAMERON. 








CHAPTER XXII 
FACE TO FACE. 


Tue fine morning, as Colonel Fléming had said 
to himself, had tempted him out from his hotel 
for aturn in the Park. Possibly there was some 
other reason as well that attracted him there; for 
once among the gay crowd along the foot-path by 
the side of the ride, he looked eagerly about him 
for one face which he longed to see again. Pres- 
ently he took a chair, for he was not very strong 
or well in those days, and sat still to watch the 
crowd go by. 

He saw her not. With a great relief, and yet 
with a strange pang of disappointment too, he 
caught sight of Lord George Mannersley’s hand- 
some face, and saw that the lady with him was not 
Juliet Travers. Then he looked for her among 
the riders ; but though many fair dames and maid- 
ens on their sleek, well-kept horses passed him, 
the woman he sought was notamongthem. With 
a sigh he rose and turned his back upon the crowd. 
Some one, a little dried-up old gentleman who had 
been leaning forward over the railings, flew after 
him and intercepted his retreat. 

“My dear Colonel Fleming!” cried the little 
man, shaking both his hands in eager greeting, 
“when did you come home? I am so delighted 
to meet you; it is indeed pleasant to see an old 
friend again. You don’t remember me, eh ?—I 
don’t think you quite remember me.” 

“ Yes, indeed I do; it is General Chutney,” said 
Hugh, and he responded to the little man’s greet- 
ings very cordially. 

“When did you come home? 

” 
* Sick-leave, I am sorry to say. 


Leave, I sup- 
I have had a 


baddish bout of fever ; but I hope a few months 
at home may set me to rights.” 





“ Ah, that’s bad. You know, after that fever 
at Futteyghur—I dare say you remember how bad 
I was, and Mrs, Chutney quite knocked herself 
u od 

“Yes, yes, I recollect it very well,” said Hugh, 
quickly, in dread of one of the little General’s 
long-winded stories. “ By-the-way, how is Mrs. 
Chutney ?” 

“ Thank you, she is well, my dear Sir—in health, 
I may say, quite well ;” with rather a dubious em- 
phasis, as if to say that there were some points in 
which Mrs, Chutney could not be said to be well. 
“ Perhaps, Colonel, you will look in upon her; 
she would be very pleased, you know; and if you 
would drop in and take pot-luck some day at din- 
ner-time—just as you are, you know—we should 
both be very glad to see you and talk over old 
days.” 

“Thanks very much,” said Hugh, as he prepared 
to make his escape from his garrulous and hos- 
pitable friend; “I will certainly do myself the 
honor of calling upon Mrs. Chutney some day 
soon.” And then he went his way, smiling to 
himself as he remembered how he had been in- 
veigled into that visit to the far recesses of west- 
ernmost Notting Hill on a previous occasion. 

It seemed only yesterday that General Chutney 
had met him in the East India Club when he had 
come up from Sotherne, and coaxed him in almost 
the same words to call upon his wife. 

But when Major-General Chutney had gone 
home and imparted to the wife of his bosom the 
details of that same “ pot-luck” invitation, great 
was the wrath and indignation of that portly ma- 
tron. For what housewife, even the most talent- 
ed, can abide that dreadful “ dropping-in” system, 
which men think so very simple a proceeding ? 

“ As if I could ask Colonel Fleming to sit down 
to hashed mutton or curried rabbit !” exclaimed 


Mrs. Chutney, indignantly, when her lord faintly _ 


remarked that he had meant it for the best, and 
that he was sure that Colonel Fleming would be 
quite satisfied with a mutton-chop. “ Mutton fid- 
dle-stick !” cried the lady, with a toss of her head ; 
“who ever heard of such rubbish? No; of course 
as you have been so foolish and improvident, I 
must keep myself prepared every day till he comes 
with a suitable dinner; only don’t complain, Gen- 
eral, if the bills are high—it will be entirely your 
own fault, remember, if they are.” 

So for the next fortnight the little General fared 
sumptuously every day, greatly to his own satisfac- 
tion, but the expected guest never made his ap- 
pearance. 

Meanwhile Hugh Fleming had made his way 
across the unfrequented corner of the Park, struck 
into Great Stanhope Street, and sauntered slow- 
ly up South Audley Street ; and here it was that 
at a corner very suddenly he came face to face 
with Juliet Travers. 

They both stopped short, Juliet with a little 
exclamation of surprise ; and then she recovered 
herself the first, as women generally do, and held 
out her hand. 

“Colonel Fleming! this is indeed a surprise. 
I thought you were in India. How long have you 
been home ?” 

The forced coldness of her voice, and her mau- 
ner, and her commonplace words, galled him be- 
yond expression. Hugh Fleming was not a man 
to make an uncalled-for display of feeling; he 
answered her in the same tone: 

“Tcame home only last week. Which way are 
you walking, Mrs. Travers? Pray allow me to 
accompany you. I hope Cis is well?” 

“ Quite well, thanks ; he will be very pleased to 
see you again.” 

And then a somewhat awkward silence fell 
upon them both. 

Juliet reached the shop to which she was bound, 
went in and made her purchase, Colonel Fleming 
standing beside her and holding her parasol while 
she did so; and then they turned back together 
in the direction of Grosvenor Street. 

Juliet was somewhat pale, her lips were set hard 
together, and her eyes never-strayed to her com- 
panion’s face. A cold, stubborn pride was in her 
heart. All the yearning, all the longing for his 
presence, which she had felt when she believed 
him on the other side of the world, had gone out 
of her, and had left only an angry indignation 
toward him. This was the man, she said fiercely 
to herself, to whom she had once humbled her 
pride to make an offer of herself and her love, 
avd who had rejected and scorned her, and then 
left her with a cruel, heartless silence to her fate. 

“You live almost entirely in Grosvenor Street 
now, I hear from Mr. Bruce?” said Colonel Flem- 
ing, breaking the silence. 

“Yes, almost entirely.” 

“You don’t often go down to dear old Soth- 
erne ?” he asked. 

‘Very seldom. I am not very fond of Soth- 

” 


You used to be very fond of it.” 

And Juliet answered, hurriedly, “I am never 
well there—the air is too keen for me;” and in 
order to change the subject she added, “Are you 
home for long, Colonel Fleming ?” 

“T hardly know; it depends very much upon 
my health. I am home on sick-leave.” 

And then Juliet looked up at him with a sud- 
den pang. 

“You are ill!” she exclaimed, falteringly, and 
for the first time he heard her voice with its 
natural ring. “How selfish of me not to have 
asked you before! Yes, you look ill. Whaet is the 
matter? Have you had good advice ?” 

“Tt is nothing now,” he answered, smiling at 
her with one of his old half-tender smiles. “I 
have had a bad fever; but I am much better. I 
dare say a few months at home will set me up 
again completely.” 

They had reached Grosvenor Street by this time. 

“ You will come in and have some lunch, and see 
Cis, won’t you, Colonel Fleming?” said Juliet, as 
she stopped at her own door. 

Hugh Fleming stood for a moment half uncer- 
tain; he looked away down the street and then 





back again into the beautiful face he had loved 
so long and so often yearned to see, and could 
find no good reason why he should not go into her 
house, and a great many reasons why he should. 
He was on the point of accepting her invitation, 
when a slight noise in the balcony above caused 
him to glance up. Lord George Mannersley had 
pushed aside the muslin draperies of the open 
window, and stepped out for a minute among the 
—— and fuchsia pots to look down upon 
them, 

Lord George Mannersley was evidently at home 
in Mrs. Travers’s drawing-room ; he had probably 
an appointment to see her, and was waiting for 
her to come in. Colonel Fleming did not know 
that Mrs. Dalmaine was also ensconced up stairs. 

He lifted his hat very coldly to Mrs. Travers. 
“Thank you, not to-day, I think. I shall hope to 
call upon you some day soon when I may possibly 
be fortunate enough to find you disengaged ;” and 
with a slight bow he left her. 

Juliet, who had noted his upward glance, went 
into the house with a smile that was almost tri- 
umphant upon her face. 

There is not a woman born, I believe, who can 
resist the temptation of making the man she loves 
jealous. It is a dangerous game, but women have 
this much, if no more, in common with “ fools,” 
that they “delight in playing with edged tools.” 
The man may adore her, be devoted to her, spend 
his life in her service, and she may know it per- 
fectly ; but if she can make him jealous, she will 
do it. Her power over him seems to her to be in- 
complete unless she can cause him some amount 
of pain ; that he should be angry and hurt and sore 
seems to her a stronger proof of his love than 
all his devotion and kindness. She acts her little 
part, and lays her little traps, and the man falls 
into them for the most part over and over again 
with a blindness and an unsuspiciousness that are 
absolutely astonishing. 

As Juliet went up stairs, she said to herself, 
“So! he is jealous. Very well, I can easily work 
that a little more; and surely, if he is jealous 
already, he must care a little for me still !” 

“ Whom on earth were you talking to, Mrs. Trav- 
ers ?” 

“ An old friend, Lord George,” she answered, 
somewhat shortly, “‘ who has just come home from 
India, and whom I was trying to persuade to 
come in to lunch. Did you find it very hot out, 
Rosa ?” 

“Suffocating!—and such a crowd! 
is your ‘old friend,’ Juliet ?” 

“Colonel Fleming; he was my guardian,” she 
answered, coldly, taking off her bonnet. 

“A guardian!” cried Mrs. Dalmaine; “how 
alarming, and how dull! and I who detest the 
whole race of parents and guardians, grandfathers 
and grandmothers, uncles and aunts, unless they 
die and leave me their money; then I can bless 
their memories with tears in my eyes and wear 
decent mourning for them. Decidedly I am very 
glad your old gentleman did not accept your in- 
vitation to lunch, Juliet. What a providential 
escape we have had !” 

“T don’t think you would have called this guard- 
ian an ‘old gentleman’ if you had peeped at him 
from behind the blinds as I did,” said Lord 
George, who was taking Juliet’s gloves and par. 
asol from her hand; “he seemed to me a very 
good-looking fellow—more of the cousin genus— 
eh, Mrs. Travers ?” . 

“What rubbish you are both talking!” cried 
Juliet, impatiently—the idle chatter jarring 
strangely upon her. “Do let us come down to 
luncheon—I am starving; and do find something 
more amusing to talk about! Whom did you see 
this morning ?” : 

They sat down to luncheon, and the usual gos- 
sip and scandal became the theme of the conver- 
sation. Presently Cis sauntered in, silent and 
moody, and ate his luncheon almost without speak- 
ing, although Mrs. Dalmaine, who took a pleas- 
ure in tormenting the “ young bear,” as she call- 
ed him behind his back, made a point of address- 
ing a great many questions and observations very 
politely to him, which Cis, who always suspected 
her of laughing at him, answered with surly mono- 
syllables. 

“What do you know about this pianiste whom 
Juliet has engaged for the twentieth ?” she persist- 
ed in asking him—having discovered, by Heaven 
knows what arts, that the subject was a singu- 
larly distasteful one to Cis. 

“] have heard her play—she plays well; there 
is nothing else to know about her, I suppose,” 
answered the master of the house, somewhat 
savagely, for it was not the first time that his un- 
lucky recommendation of Gretchen had drawn 
upon him the somewhat close questionings of his 
wife’s friend. 

“Well, you know, Mr. Travers,” continued the 
lady, “as I was saying to Juliet, we really never 
have done your musical taste justice. 1 always 
thought, you know—you mustn’t be offended— 
that you were one of those matter-of-fact, soulless 
people, on whom music has no effect whatever— 
who could not tell the ‘March’ in Faust from the 
Old Hundredth Psalm, for instance; and do you 
know, it is a delightful surprise to me to discover 
that you really can understand and appreciate 
musical talent—that there is some music that af- 
fects you. ‘Music hath charms,’ you know, ‘to 
soothe the savage breast,’ ”—this last with a deli- 
cate intonation of fine-lady impertinence which 
“ee who was talking to Lord George, did not 

ear. 

“T don’t know what you are talking about,” 
said Cis, who knew he was being laughed at, and 
resented it, but had not wit enough to answer his 
opponent in her own weapons; “I don’t know 
any thing about music, and I hate it!” digging 
savagely into the cheese as he spoke. 

“ Indeed !” exclaimed the fair Rosa, uplifting 
her eyebrows with well-affected astonishment. 
“Then, really, Mr. Travers, may I ask—allow me 
to ask what it is that makes vou recommend 
Malle. Rudenbach so very highiy ?” 


But who 





“ How should Iknow? I haven’t recommend- 
ed her particularly. Juliet wanted a player, and 
I told hef the name of one. Where is the occa- 
sion to make all these mysteries about it, Mrs. 
Dalmaine ?” 

“No mystery ?” continued his tormentor, play- 
fully. “Oh, then I know she is pretty; and you 
knew her before you married. Oh, fie! fie! you 
er man !” reproachfully shaking a finger at 

im. 


“Nothing of the sort,” stammered Cis; and 
then got so red that Mrs, Dalmaine at once per- 
ceived that she had gone unconsciously very near 
the truth; and the idea tickled her so much that 
she burst into an uncontrollable fit of laughter. 

“What are you two making such a noise 
about ?” said Juliet, looking up from her talk with 
Lord George at the other end of the table. 

“Oh, nothing, dearest Juliet!” cried Mrs Dal- 
maine, still in convulsions of laughter; “ only— 
my dear—your husband is quite—the most amus- 
ing man—lI ever met in my life.” 

At which piece of information Juliet looked 
profoundly astonished, and Cis proportionately 
irate. 

After lunch, when Lord George had taken his 
departure, and Mrs. Dalmaine was established in 
her friend’s barouche—for, having no carriage of 
her own, she generally managed to be taken out 
in Juliet’s—the little woman observed to her 
friend, as they rolled luxuriously down Piccadilly, 

“That quiet husband of yours is rather sweet 
upon the piano player, my dear Juliet.” 

No woman, however little she may care for her’: 
husband, likes to have that kind of thing said to 
her. Juliet felt very angry. “I think you pre- 
sume upon your friendship with me, Rosa!” she 
cried, indignantly flushing up. 

“Don’t fly out, Juliet. I always say what I 
think, and it is only meant asa hint toyou. Bless 
you, my dear, we all have to come to it! Why, 
my old man has been dancing attendance on 
Lady Featherbrain any time the last eight years, 
and it doesn’t lie very heavy on my heart, does it ?” 

“T don’t think you have any right to say such 
things about Cis,” persisted Juliet, angrily—“ es- 
pecially to his wife.” 

“Very well, dear; I won’t say it again,” an- 
swered Mrs. Dalmaine, with perfect good humor. 
“Only, if it gives you any amusement to watch, 
you will probably find it out for yourself. Let 
us change the subject, as it is one you don’t seem 
to like, and do tell me what to wear at your par- 
ty: will my blue and chocolate do, or must I have 
a new dress?” And thus the first seeds were 
sown of a great deal of mischief, which after- 
ward grew up and flourished. 

During the remainder of the week Juliet watch- 
ed anxiously and feverishly for Colonel Fleming's 
promised call. She had mentioned his return, as 
in duty bound, to Cis, upon whom the fact had 
not seemed to make much impression, and who 
had merely observed that she had better ask him 
to dinner. 

Juliet, who could hardly mention Hugh’s name 
without a beating heart and a painful sensation 
of self-consciousness, could not understand how 
it was that Cis had never guessed her secret in 
the faintest degree, although he must have known 
from her words to him when they were first en- 
gaged that some one had already possessed her 
affections. 

But Cis Travers had no great acuteness of per- 
ception, and his sensitiveness was too keenly 
awake to his own feelings and thoughts to be 
very much alive to those of another, even though 
that other might be his wife. He was vaguely 
and somewhat peevishly jealous of such men as 
Lord George Mannersley, who hung about and en- 
grossed the attention of his beautiful wife; but 
when, with changing color and averted eyes, she 
spoke to him of Hugh Fleming, he failed to read 
the signs of real danger in her face, and only 
thought that the guardian’s return was rather a 
bore to himself, as he remembered to have stood . 
somewhat in awe of the man whose mind and 
breeding and knowledge of the world were so in- 
finitely superior to his own. 

“Come home, has he? Oh, well, you must ask 
him to dinner or something, I suppose,” he had 
said, carelessly; and Juliet, who on this topic 
alone felt almost humble with her husband, know- 
ing how much her heart wronged him every hour 
that she lived, had been thankful to escape so 
easily, and to have said all that conscience de- 
manded of her upon the subject. 

When Colonel Fleming did call in Grosvenor 
Street, he came at an unfortunate moment. 

The room was full of people—Lady Caroline 
Skinflint, who was a great chatter-box, was taking 
up all Juliet’s attention with a vivid description 
of how one great lady had turned her back pub- 
licly upon another before every body at Lady 
Somebody’s ball, and how she, Lady Caroline, 
had seen the whole thing from beginning to end ; 
and in the middle of the story Colonel Fleming 
was announced, 

Lady Caroline put up her eyeglass for a mo- 
ment at the new-comer with well-bred curiosity, 
and then seeing that he was a stranger, and that 
she did not know him, she dropped it again, 
and went on with her story with fresh anima- 
tion. 

There were two other ladies present, old Soth- 
erne neighbors, whom Mrs. Dalmaine, leaning lan- 
guidly back in her chair, had been endeavoring 
to entertain with vapid remarks on the weather 
and the Academy, while with one ear she was 
listening with all her might to catch some frag- 
ments of Lady Caroline’s spicy story. These two 
country ladies were none other than our old friends 
Mrs. Rollick and her daughter Eleanor. Miss 
Arabella had long ago been taken to bless a good 
man’s humble store—a very humble store, de- 
rived from his captain’s pay in a line regiment. 

Good Mrs. Rollick, who began to find that, with 
Juliet entirely engrossed with her fashionable 
acquaintance, and Mrs. Dalmaine vouchsafing only 
a few inattentive remarks, her visit to Mrs. Trav- 
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ers was a very uncomfortable one, hailed Colonel 
Fleming’s entrance with positive delight. 

She shook hands with him with effusion, and 
although for the first moment Colonel Fleming 
hardly recollected her, she soon recalled herself 
to his memory. 

“You don’t remember me, Colonel Fleming— 
Mrs. Rollick, you kiow—and my daughter Eleanor 
—the only Miss Rollick now. My dear Arabella 
is Mrs. Wilson now, and has such a dear little 
baby boy. And how long have you been home, 
Colonel Fleming? How pleasant it is to meet an 
old friend so unexpectedly! Yes, we still live 
down in the old country, but Eleanor and I come 
up for a few weeks in June, just to see the world 
and the picture-galleries, you know ; for, as my 
daughter Mrs. Wilson says—” and here Mrs. 
Rollick went off into sundry quotations from the 
sayings and doings of “my daughter Mrs. Wil- 
son,” who, in virtue of her matrimonial dignities 
and the existence of the juvenile Wilson aforesaid, 
was evidently a great authority, and an unfailing 
cause of pride and glorification to her fond 
mother. 

Meanwhile more visitors came in, and Lady 
Caroline took her leave; and Mrs. Dalmaine, hav- 
ing affectionately escorted her ladyship—to whose 
dinner parties she coveted an entrée—to the door, 
came back and took a chair near Mrs. Rollick, 
with a wonderfully quickened interest in that 
good lady’s somewhat uninteresting chatter. 

“T can’t leave that nice-looking man to the ten- 
der mercies of that fussy old woman,” she said to 
herself. “ By-the-way, he doesn’t look much like 
one’s idea of a guardian. How sly of Juliet to talk 
of him as if he were an old man!” Whereupon 
that astute observer of human nature decided 
that she would keep her eyes open, and observe 
carefully the proceedings of this same slight 
soldierly-looking guardian, whom her own imagi- 
nation, far more than any thing Juliet had said, 
had pictured as something wholly different from 
what he was. 

Mrs. Dalmaine thought she would try a little 
fascination upon him herself, but was surprised 
to find that Colonel Fleming seemed infinitely to 
prefer to her own sweetest smiles and glances 
Mrs. Rollick’s commonplace accounts of all the 
changes and chances that had altered the neigh- 
borhood of Sotherne, interspersed with anecdotes 
and remarks relative to “my daughter Mrs. Wil- 
son.” 

Presently, seeing it to be hopeless to wait till 
all her visitors had gone, Colonel Fleming got up 
and took his leave of Juliet, who had not had one 
single word of conversation with him, and who 
could only manage hurriedly to engage him to 
dinner as she shook hands with him, 


(To BE OONTINVED.} 





PARIS FASHIONS. 
{From ovr Own CorRESPONDENT. } 


ORMERLY ball toilettes engrossed the 
thoughts of the world of fashion during the 
winter. Some of these toilettes were a great suc- 
cess, and became the talk of all Paris for a time. 
At present, however, this subject for conversa- 
tion must be renounced, as these toilettes no lon- 
ger exist, so to speak, few balls being now given 
in Paris. Official balls can not take place, be- 
cause a minister is not certain of remaining min- 
ister during the eight days intervening between 
the sending of invitations and the date of the 
ball. The President of the state accomplishes 
one of the duties imposed on him by his position 
in giving two or three balls, but the balls of the 
Elysées display neither brilliant nor elegant 
dresses, as ladies are so sure of finding themselves 
in a crowd there that they take good care not to 
appear in costly toilettes. The result is the 
dual disappearance of ball toilettes, which 
Sies passed into the hands of foreigners, and 
will be seen either at the Russian, Austrian, Ital- 
ian, English, and Spanish courts, or in the draw- 
ing-rooms of wealthy strangers in Paris. The 
Parisian world, properly speaking, does not dance 
at present. 

But, as I have previously stated, the most beau- 
tiful ball toilettes ever seen are constantly being 
prepared in Paris for the benefit of others. In 
toilettes of this kind a taste for the picturesque 
and fanciful finds free scope, these toilettes not 
being designed for the eyes of strangers in pub- 
lic, and consequently not being exposed to com- 
ments and criticism. Skirts of tulle or crape, 
full moyen dge corsages of faille, satin, or velvet, 
bunches of feathers, used as trimmings and mix- 
ed with pendants of beads and gems, are the 
foundation, the variations of which are so numer- 
ons as to defy enumeration. 

A combination of two different materials is 
seen in all the dresses of the season, as will prob- 
ably be the case for the following one, and even 
the next. At the present moment damask goods 
are combined with plain faille, velvet with satin 
or faille, and material with designs with the same 
material plain. The front of the dress is made 
of the figured material, the damask, or velvet. 
The back of the waist and the back breadths of 
the skirt are made of the plain material, satin, or 
faille. Frequently the front (let us suppose of 
velvet) is trimmed on the sides with large button- 
holes, which seem to button the front on the 
back of the waist and on the back breadths of the 
skirt. The buttons are either of passementerie 
or else they are covered with the material used 
for the back. 

For the spring, goods are manufactured with a 


galloon on the selvedges, which is detached and | 


used for trimming the dress. These goods are 
made in all shades and kinds of material, and 
will be adopted by every one—for a time; such 
pronounced fashions have the inconvenience of 
pleasing the majority and of being soon eschew- 
ed by the few, who in the end are the true guides 
and conductors in regard to fashions. 

The true success, moreover, less universal but 





infinitely more durable, it seems to me must be- 
long rather to a material which is called coat of 
mail, which is at once firm and supple, and the 
fabric of which in fact recalls the steel armor of 
the cavaliers of olden times. Samples of this 
material, which is as yet unknown in the market, 
have been sent to me from the factory at Lyons. 
It will be used solely for over-skirts and polo- 
naises, and never for the skirts worn with these. 
It will also be used for the front of combination 
toilettes, with the back of the waist and the back 
breadths of the skirt made of a different material. 

In regard to waists and wrappings, every thing 
is buttoned (and above all, will be buttoned) on 
the side, or else the buttoning on the side is 
merely simulated. At present even waists laced 
in the back simulate diagonal buttoning in front, 
thanks to the trimmings placed there. In the 
spring the greater number of paletots will in re- 
ality be buttoned diagonally in front. This is a 
fact which will not be regarded with favor by 
ladies with large waists, for corsages and wrap- 
pings buttoned diagonally add considerably to an 
appearance of stoutness, and consequently are 
only adapted to very slender figures, for whom, 
moreover, every thing is designed just at present. 
Only such figures are fashionable at present, and 
accordingly merit the full attention of fashion. 
The wheel of fortune is constantly in motion. 
Fifteen or sixteen years ago fashion favored large 
waists, and slender women increased their size 
in order to conform to the dictates of fashion. 

Among the toilettes in preparation for the spring 
I must not omit mentioning the following very 
simple and pretty combination: Skirt of plain 
prune faille, trimmed with a pleated flounce made 
of prune material with silver stripes. Polonaise 
of prune faille, trimmed in front from top to bot- 
tom with a plastron of the prune material with 
silver stripes. This plastron is cut diagonally in 
two parts in such a manner that the stripes form 
afan. The polonaise appears to be buttoned on 
this plastron from top to bottom on both sides. 
The front of the sleeves is of the same material 
as the plastron, the back is of prune faille like 
that of the skirt and polonaise, and the cuffs are 
of prune faille in front and of striped material in 
the back. The polonaise is bordered (beginning 
at the plastron) solely with a deep bias fold of 
prune faille headed with a silver gray cording. 
The whole is very simple in appearance, but ex- 
tremely pretty and distinguished. The polonaise 
is only slightly draped in the back. This is one 
of the models for the spring, a typical toilette, 
which may be varied in numerous ways. 

There will also be worn with costumes made of 
plain India cashmere small plaid shawls of the 
same cashmere edged with fringe, which will be 
folded, draped, or rolled, according to individual 
taste. The simple style will be a shawl pleated 
at the neck, crossed in front, and falling on the 
sides. A more theatrical style will be to drape the 
shawl on one shoulder. There are also in prep- 
aration puffed polonaises, which are made as fol- 
lows: Take seven galloons or seven plain bands, 
and gather the material of the polonaise on these 
at intervals from top to bottom (gathering the 
waist but slightly) in such a manner as to form 
horizontal puffs. This, too, is a style suited only 
to slender figures. For ladies who are not slen- 
der the waist of such polonaises will be plain, 
even when the skirt is puffed. 

Fashion employs all its resources for dinner 
toilettes, for dinners are taking the place held by 
balls hitherto, and from now until the month of 
June people will dress chiefly for dinners, the 
hour of which is constantly growing later, being 
in fact a gradual approach to the elegant soupers 
of the last century. For these grand dinners, 
followed by a reception which is generally very 
crowded, dresses are worn which closely resem- 
ble ball dresses. I have seen in preparation a 
dinner toilette the description of which will give 
an idea of the elegance of these dresses. Very 
long skirt, with low-necked waist made of sul- 
phur faille. The waist, with very long basques, 
is laced in the back. The skirt is trimmed with 
three pleated flounces, surmounted by a bias fold, 
and a ruche set upright of the same material. 
On the under edge of the waist are two flounces 
of white English lace. These flounces meet in 
the middle of the back, forming a large end on 
the skirt, and are headed by a large garland, or 
rather a very deep border of holly, leaves, and 
berries, which is continued on the end formed 
with the four rows of lace of both flounces, and 
which becomes narrower toward the bottom of 
this end. Bertha and sleeves of faille, composed 
of very small puffs, edged with a row of English 
lace. On the right side of the waist is a bunch 
of holly. In the hair is a spray composed of 
leaves of emeralds and berries of rubies. White 
gloves reaching above the elbow. Below the sec- 
ond row of lace, in front only, a third row of 
similar lace is set on in the shape of a small 
tablier. Emmetine RayMonp. 





SAYINGS AND DOINGS. 


HROUGHOUT the gloomy watches of that 
Er dreadful Friday night when the Circassian 
was breaking beneath the fury of the waves, 
while thirty-two men hung helpless to the rig- 
ging awaiting death, the voices of the Shinne- 
cock Indians were heard cheering each other by 
hymns and prayers, Among the twenty-eight 
men lost in the wreck of the Circassian were ten 
from the peaceful tribe whose home was on 
what is called the Shinnecock Reservation, near 
Southampton, Long Island. The Indians of this 
tribe are said to be honest, industrious Christian 
people. More than two centuries ago this tribe 
with several others inhabited Long Island. They 
were on friendly terms with the white man, and 
civilization flourished among them. In 1703 the 
township of Southampton was purchased from 
the Shinnecocks, they retaining a reservation in 
the vicinity. The terms of the sale were not ad- 
vantageous to them, however, and about fifty 
years afterward they sought and obtained better 
arrangements for themselves. Many of the tribe 





are now scattered through the United States, so 
that only about two hundred remain at Shinne- 
cock Neck. The ten who were lost with the Cir- 
cassian were able-bodied men, upon whom thir- 
ty-two persons were directly dependent. Their 
death leaves twenty-six orphans in the Shinne- 
cock village. The disaster has filled the whole 
tribe with mourning; so intimately were these 
people connected that every family seemed 
stricken with grief. Much sympathy is felt for 
the sufferers, and contributions have been sent 
for their relief. 





About three o’clack, on the morning of Janu- 
ary 7, the steam-ship L Amérique, of the General 
Transatlantic Line, ran ashore at Seabright, 
about four miles from Long Branch. The night 
had been dark and stormy, and the pilot was 
misled by the soundings. There were about 
two hundred persons on board, including pas- 
sengers, Officers, and crew. Assistance was 
promptly rendered by men from the life-saving 
stations, and all were rescued excepting three 
of the crew, who were drowned in attempting 
to take a boat through the surf. 

On the same morning, January 7, the steamer 
Montgomery, of the New York and Havana Line, 
was struck by the steamer Seminole, of the Bos- 
ton and Savannah Line, and sank in six minutes. 
This disaster occurred about thirty miles off 
Cape May. Thirteen lives were lost, four be- 
ing Spanish passengers, whose names were not 
known at the time of the accident. 





After a long and tedious illness, Commodore 
Vanderbilt died at his residence in Washington 
Place on January 4. He had lived beyond the 
common age of man, having reached the age of 
eighty-two several months before his death. He 
was born on Staten Island, May 27, 1794, and in 
early boyhood manifested in a remarkable de- 
gree the characteristics of energy, perseverance, 
prudence, and shrewdness. He began life with 
nothing, and made his own fortune, the exact 
amount of which is not known, but which is va- 
riously estimated at from sixty millions to one 
hundred millions of dollars. His name was 
known throughout the country in connection 
with stocks and bonds, with railroad aud steam- 
boat lines. Fi ial d always to 
attend him. Mr. Vanderbilt’s modes of life were 
quiet and simple, his most expensive indulgence 
being the driving of fine horses, his love for 
which amounted to a passion. He was twice 
married, and bad a large family of children. The 
bulk of his fortune goes by will to his eldest 
son. Vanderbilt University, in Nashville, Ten- 
nessee, received from him a rich endowment of 
a million dollars; and this institution, free in 
all its departments to those preparing for the 
mighey, 8 the great financier’s chief monument. 

The funeral of Commodore Vanderbilt was, by 
his own desire, very simple and unostentatious. 
The exercises were conducted at the Vanderbilt 
residence and at the Church of the Strangers— 
the church which he had given to his pastor, 
Dr. Deems. The body was then carried to Stat- 
en Island, and deposited in the family vault, 
near the old Moravian church. 








Even Florida has been made uncomfortable 
by the cold weather. The Christmas holidays 
in many of the principal towns were gloomy 
with clouds, rain and mud held high carnival, 
and violent gales ran riot. Every body was 
see oa Ice formed in many places, and over- 
coats and wraps were in jumeek 





From the Philadelphia Press we learn that the 
Women’s Centennial Chorus, whose singing was 
a special feature at the opening and closing cere- 
monies of the International Exhibition, has been 

rmanently organized, under the title of the 

homas Choral Society. A series of concerts 
will be given in Philadelphia by the Society, 
with Mr. Thomas as leader, and fn conjunction 
with his renowned orchestra. 





San Francisco papers regard the drought on 
the Pacitic coast as unprecedented. It is said 
that the month of December has never before 
passed without rain there since the American 
settlement. Crops are suffering and much anxi- 
ety felt, although rain is daily hoped for at the 
time of this writing. 


A New York merchant has been, as we say 
sometimes, ‘‘sending coals to Newcastle.’’ He 
forwarded to a merchant in Columbus, Georgia, 
some Sicily oranges, ye him “‘to see what 
he could do with them.’’ It appears, however, 
that the market in Columbus is glutted with the 
sweetest and best variety of Florida oranges, of- 
fered for one cent apiece, and no demand for 
them even at that price. 





A few days after the great snow-storm which 
fell early in January there was a grand sleighing 
carnival in Washington. The masqueraders ex- 
cited the greatest merriment as they passed 
down Pennsylvania Avenue, dressed in every 
style of garment known to man, and drawn in 
every sort of vehicle which human ingenuity 
could devise. Thousands of spectators joined 
in the fun, and good-humoredly beheld the cu- 
rious satires and burlesques on the present po 
litical difficulties. 


A somewhat novel exhibition will open at 
Munich in November of 1877—an exhibition of 
fans, continuing three months. Some remark- 
able specimens are promised from different Eu- 
ropean countries. ext to China, France is the 
country which produces the greatest quantity 
of fans. There is a manufactory in the depart- 
ment of the Oise where more than 3000 workers 
gain a livelihood by mounting Paris tans, and 
the frames of plain or carved wood are made in 
the same villages. 


In India the famine grows more and more se- 
rious. The dearth threatens to spread over a 
very wide area, and the distress next year must 
be severe. However, the public works will go 
on, to give employment to the starving natives. 





A singular incident occurred in Worcester, 
Massachusetts, during the recent severe snow- 
storm. A gentleman and lady, riding in a sleigh, 
while within sight of their own house, were 
caught by a whirlwind, and barely escaped per- 
ishing. They were first alarmed by a distant 
roaring, and the next moment were struck by a 
sudden gust of wind. The horse was thrown 





down, the sleigh overturned, and the occupants 
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half buried in a snow-drift. The gentleman suc- 
ceeded in wrapping the buffalo-robes around the 
lady, and when the violence of the hurricane had 
subsided, managed to right his sleigh, place her 
in it, and drive home. She was, however, un- 


conscious from the cold, and was restored with 
difficulty. 





The Scientifle American says that “ it may be 
possible for a man to be hungry and amiable at 
the same time, but it is not safe for any wife to 
presume upon so unlikely an occurrence habitu- 
ally.” Every wife should ponder this very true 
physiological statement. Don’t ask your hus- 
band perplexing questions or bother him with 
household complaints, or even your own per- 
sonal troubles, just before breakfast or dinner. 
In general, it is of very little use. Manage as 
well as you can, even though it chances that 
you are hungry as well as perplexed. After a 
comfortable meal things will look brighter all 
around. 





The “ Emperor’s Bell” in the cathedral of 
Cologne, cast out of French cannon, has been 
made to give forth a clear sound. The previous 
failures appear to have been in part attributable 
to the insufficient weight of the clappers used, 
though the largest weighed 1500 pounds. Nowa 
huge clapper, weighing over a ton, has been put. 
up, suspended by leather straps, and the sound 
evoked is deep and clear. 





Eight years ago, and in December also, there 
occurred on the Lake Shore Railroad what is re- 
membered as the Angola disaster. In crossing 
a bridge a car slipped the track, fell a distance 
of forty feet, was dashed to pieces, and then 
pet ig Three only of its occupants were res- 
cued. 





The power of the imagination is exhibited in 
the case of a patient who recently died in a hos- 
ge in Virginia. About twenty-two years ago 

e received a bullet in his left lung, which he 
supposed had been lodged there ever since. He 
said that it was in the neighborhood of the 
heart, and the complaint of which he died was 
supposed to have resulted from the bullet work- 
ing itself to that organ. An examination was 
made, but no ball found. Yet during the twen- 
ty-two years the Lon gag was fully persuaded 
that he felt the bullet in his lungs. fis imag- 
ination doubtless caused his death. 





A thrilling story is that related by the rescued 
crew of the schooner Scotia. On December 15 
this small coasting vessel, with a crew of six 
men, sailed from St. Johns, Newfoundland, for 
Catalina—a two days’ voyage of sixty-three 
miles. A heavy fog and violent gale arose soon 
after the schooner set sail, and she was blown 
out to sea. The weather grew intensely cold, 
the sails were torn into ribbons, a heavy coating 
of ice weighed down the little vessel, and the 
water poured in through her leaky sides. Pro- 
visions were ruined by the salt-water, and fresh- 
water grew scarce. They raised a signal of dis- 
tress, and when five days out they saw a passin 
steamer. But in vain were their signals an 
frantic cries—the steamer passed on its way. 
The men became exhausted. Their frozen gar- 
ments clung to their frost-bitten limbs. They 
had given up hope, when, after fifteen days of 
suffering, they were rescued by the steamer An- 
choria, of the Anchor Line. 





USEFUL RECIPES. 

Rep Beans Stewrv.—Take a pint of red beans and 
two qifarts of water. Soak them overnight. Next 
morning put them on in two quarts of fresh water 48 
goon as your breakfast fire is made. When they are 
perfectly soft, break them a little, without throwing off 
the water in which they have been boiled. Add two 
table-spoonfuls of butter; season with pepper and 
salt, parsley, thyme, and a little onion. The onion 
must be washed clean, and wrung in a cloth. After 
the beans are seasoned and are soft and mashed, take 
the stew-pan off the fire, and set it in the corner to 
simmer until dinner-time. 

Sovrn Carotoxa Rio Bor.rp.—A tea-cupful of rice 
will be sufficient for a small family. To that quantity 
allow one pint of water; put it on in a covered stew- 
pan, and let it boil rapidly for ten minutes. Then 
turn it out into a colander, and let the water in which 
it has boiled drain from it. Pour over it cold water, 
and return it to the stew-pan with only as much water 
as adheres to the grains, and, covering it lightly, set it 
beside the fire to swell and dry. If nicely picked and 
cleaned, it will be white as snow, every grain distinct, 
swelled to its full size, and yet perfectly tender. Do 
not forgot to add a little salt in the first instance. 

Baxep Rios.—Boil a tea-cupful of rice, or half a 
pint, as directed above. Place it in the bottom of a 
baking dish, mixing with it a lump of butter the size 
of an egg, a tea-spoonful of salt, a well-beaten egg, 
and a tea-cupful of milk, or enough to make the dish 
conveniently full. Set the dish in the stove, and let it 
bake until nicely browned. Add a tea-spoonful of 
galt in boiling the rice. As a vegetable this forms 
sometimes an acceptable change from the ordinary 
way of preparing rice. 

Srewep Berr.—Cat from acold roast of beef as much 
as will be sufficient for your family, in nice, moderate- 
ly thick slices, fat and lean mixed together. Slice into 
small bits a carrot, a whole cucumber pickle, and two 
or three Irish potatoes, with a tea-spoonful of allspice 
powdered or whole. Add a large lump of butter—say, 
a table-spoonful—a little water, and thicken, not too 
much, with a little brown flour, and stew until very ten- 
der. Send to table hot, and under cover. 

Cream Caxkrs.--One cupful of cream, one cupful of 
sugar, one egg, One tea-spoonful of saleratua, one tea- 
spoonful of salt. Stir in flour until the batter is as 
thick as in making pancakes. 

Fatuse Avam.—This is a plain family dish, familiar 
to English families, but apt to be extremely relished, 
especially by children. It is a convenient way of using 
meat the second day. Take as much cold roast beef 
as will half fill a baking dish suited to the size of your 
family. Add enough gravy, saved from the day be- 
fore, or, lacking that, enough butter and water, in 
which to stew the beef until quite tender. Then hav- 
ing ready enough Irish potatoes, boiled, mashed, and 
seasoned with butter, pepper, and salt, and made 
smooth with a little cream or rich milk, fill the dish 
with them to the top, and place in a well-heated oven 
to bake until nicely browned. It has a very inviting 
appearance. Tomato catsup or any nice store sauce 
may be served with it, but should be added at table, 
as individual taste may suggest. 
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BRIDAL GIFTS. 
See illustration on double page. 


‘p= custom of bestowing gifts on brides is of 
ancient origin, dating back at least to the 
days of Abraham, who sent his servant to the fair 
Rebekah with ten camels’ loads of fine raiment 
and rich jewels, the counterpart, we may suppose, 
of the trousseau of modern times. It is rather 
singular, however, that among these gifts con- 
spicuous mention should be made of one heavy 
gold ear-ring, while a pair of bracelets were deem- 
ed necessary to complete the toilette. 

The fashions of bridal gifts vary greatly in 
different countries. In this country the favorite 
gift is of silver, and it is the custom not only for 
intimate friends, but for acquaintances of the 
family, to send these souvenirs to brides holding 
a prominent position in social or political circles. 
The array of silver brought together on one of 
these occasions is positively startling. This cus- 
tom, in fact, has been carried to such lengths, 
and the burdens imposed by,it have become so 
onerous, that a reaction is beginning, and many 
persons of good taste accompany their invitations 
with the intimation that no presents are expect- 
ed, preferring to reserve this privilege for those 
who are entitled to it by claims of intimacy. In 
England, where every family of distinction has 
its chests of ancestral plate, silver is seldom 
given, and the presents most in vogue are jewels, 
fancy articles, and the thousand and one costly 
knickknacks which please the eye and carry with 
them a more delicate sentiment than that of mere 
utility. It is a casket of this kind which the love- 
ly bride in our beautiful engraving is examining, 
heaped with strings of sheeny pearls, exquisite 
bijouterie, and a splendid watch and chain, which 
she and her sister are examining with evident ad- 
miration, and which we, may assume to be the 
particular gift of the bridegroom, and therefore 
dearer to her than all besides. 





SOMETHING THE CAT 
BROUGHT IN. 


F all evenings in the year for lovers to quar- 
rel—Christmas-eve, when the whole world 
should be not only at peace, but uncommonly jol- 
ly; when every body should be buying presents 
for every body else; when Scrooge should be 
dreaming the wonderful dreams and seeing the 
wonderful visions which are to convert him from 
a detestable grumpy old miser into the most be- 
nevolent of public benefactors ; when the cricket 
and the kettle should be beginning, in merry ri- 
valry, to sing their fireside songs of love and wel- 
come; when the green Christmas trees, standing 
in groups in the crowded toy shops, should be 
wishing each other a pleasant “ good-by” ere they 
separated to be hung with hundreds of tiny wax 
tapers and pretty gifts for young and old in many 
a happy home; when people who, during the last 
three hundred and sixty-five days, had fallen out, 
should be seriously thinking of shaking hards 
and falling in again; when all the churches should 
be bright with sturdy evergreens, and sweet with 
lovely flowers, and musical with the sound of joy- 
ful children-voices blended harmoniously together 
in quaint old Christmas carols. And no doubt 
most of these things were being done, for there 
was no end of laughter and merry talk in the 
streets, and the shop windows were blazing with 
8 jets, and crowded with all sorts of articles 
for all sorts of purposes ; and from all the houses 
came long rays of light and sounds of music and 
dancing and romping (where there was a house 
which gave forth no light or sounds of merri- 
ment, it was only because the family had gone 
to a party next door, or across the way, or around 
the corner); and every man, woman, and child 
abroad carried a bundle, package, or basket, and 
every face wore a smile—with one exception. And 
that isn’t the worst of it. That exception wore the 
frowniest kind of a frown instead. 

Ptolemy Lolliver, carpenter, young, good-look- 
ing, honest, sober, industrious—with but one fault, 
in fact—and a shop of his own in prospect as 
soon as the new year was fairly installed in the 
place of the departing one; and yet here he was, 
on Christmas-eve, walking rapidly through the 
street, looking neither to the right nor left, his 
fur cap pulled down over his eyes, and his hands 
thrust deep in his overcoat pockets. 

“ Confound the fellow!” he muttered, “ with his 
handsome face and romantic name—‘ Arthur God- 
frey! I wonder what possessed the old folks to 
call me Ptolemy—Ptolemy, ‘great in war ;’ that 
may be—I’ve never had a chance to find out— 
but mighty small in love, I take it. I saw him 
kiss her hand as she stood in the doorway. She 
must have given him the glove. If she didn’t, 
why should he—confound his impudence !—flour- 
ish it in my face in such a triumphant manner as 
I was coming up the steps ? and why, if she didn’t 
—confound his impudence again !—should he call 
out, ‘Take care of her, Lolliver,’ as he thrust it 
into his breast pocket, showing those confounded 
white teeth of his all the time? It was hers; 
I'm sure of it. That shade’s one in a hundred. 
J ought to know; I had trouble enough finding 
it. ‘Off for a year,’ is he? He'll be back in a 
month—that’s my opinion. J’d come back if I 
were he, and Essie had given me her glove to wear 
next my heart. Provoking little thing! not a word 
would she say; only drew herself up with a trag- 
edy air, and flashed her bright eyes at me. And 
yet she’s only known the handsome scamp half a 
year, and I—why, I’ve loved her ever since I saw 
her first, one summer’s day ten years ago, a cun- 
ning, rosy-cheeked, golden-haired girl, standing 
near the school-house, looking after the big dog 
that had snatched her lunch basket and run away 
with it, with a queer look on her sweet face, as 
though she didn’t know whether to laugh orcry. I 
gave her my lunch—two apples and a piece of gin- 

read—and bought her a new basket, though 
it took almost all the money I'd been saving for 





months for the Fourth of July, leaving me only 
enough to buy two packs of fire-crackers and three 
pin-wheels. And this is how it’s ended—ha! ha !” 
—laughing sardonically—“ like the fire-works, in 
smoke. I couldn’t have expected any thing else 
from such a feathery-headed little thing. Essie’s 
too pretty to be constant to one, especially when 
that one’s Ptolemy Lolliver, a carpenter, blunt and 
rough-looking, and the other’s Arthur Godfrey, a 
book-keeper, handsome and well educated. Great 
heavens! how I love her !” 

“You do!” squeaked an old woman. against 
whom he had run. “Then you'd better go and 
tell her so, instead of upsetting market-baskets, 
and knocking honest folks down and walking over 
them,” which, to put it mildly, was a slight exag- 
geration. 

“TI beg your pardon. I’m very sorry,” said 
Ptolemy. 

“Pick up the potatoes, and I'll believe you, 
young man,” said the old woman. “ My back’s 
too stiff to bend—and there’s an onion rolled into 
the gutter.” 

“ Potatoes, onions, love, and jealousy,” said 
Ptolemy, abstractedly, as he collected the scatter- 
ed vegetables—“ what a strange mixture !” 

“ Leave out one of them ingredients and put a 
bit of meat in its place, and it ’d be a very nice 
mixture,” said the old woman; “and then let it go 
slow—slow, young man, over a slow fire, and 
you'll have no reason to be dissatisfied with it. 
Merry Christmas !” 

Any other time he would have burst into a 
genial roar, and given the old woman two merry 
Christ.aases for her one, with a “God bless you, 
auntie,” thrown in, but now he didn’t even smile, 
but thrust his hands into his pockets again, and 
walking on rapidly, took up the thread the basket 
had broken. 

“Tl see her once more, though I told her to- 
night we'd parted forever, and I’ll ask her again, 
seriously and calmly this time, for I was in rather 
a temper last night, if she gave him the glove; 
and if she refuses to answer, or if her answer is 
‘Yes,’ I'll be off myself to some foreign land for a 
year—or two—or ten—or twenty.” And waxing 
angrier and angrier he went on: “She always was 
a flirt, and always made me wretched. There’s 
Frank Mears, she danced with him almost all even- 
ing at Kate Guinea’s party, and Al Adams carries a 
violet in his pocket-book she gave him last spring ; 
and as for this dandy book-keeper, she’s smiled so 
sweetly on him every time she met him that-it’s 
been with the greatest difficulty I've kept myself 
from knocking him down. Hang it! if I had him 
here I would knock him down ;” and he squared 
off and shook a formidable fist at the empty air, 
just as, from the basement of the small church he 
was passing, rang out in sweet childish voices a 
verse of an old, old Christmas hymn: 

“And with true love and brotherhood 
Each other now embrace ; 
This holy tide of Christmas 
All others doth deface.” 

Christmas morning. Essie Smith sat in her 
pretty little sitting-room holding her pretty little 
hands over her pretty little ears. In truth, the 
nojse was deafening, for Essie’s modest apart- 
ments were only a small part of the big house in 
which she lived, and all the other rooms were 
blessed with the presence of two or more chil- 
dren. Whistles and tin horns were being blown, 
drums beaten, rattles sprung, and all kinds of 
animals—Santa Claus animals, I mean—were ut- 
tering or trying to utter all kinds of cries, and 
apparently alive to the importance of the day, and 
anxious to contribute each his mite to the general 
rejoicing, Essie’s canary taking a second breakfast 
in a desultory way, sang loud and shrill after ev- 
ery seed. 

Esther was a saleswoman in a large millinery 
establishment, and very glad she was of a holi- 
day that was really a holiday, for most of the 
days so called were for her the hardest working 
days of all. A pretty girl—a very pretty girl— 
with frank hazel eyes, shaded by wonderful long 
curling lashes, and bronze brown hair arranged in 
some mysterious manner in puffs and waves and 
braids, all mingled together so that you couldn’t 
tell where the puffs began and the braids ended. 

The waves, however, rippled away from a low 
fair brow, and down behind two pretty little ears 
—mentioned before, I believe—and lost them- 
selves in the braids at the back of the head, and 
just above the left ear was stuck a coquettish, 
butterflyish knot of blue ribbon. 

Essie was not alone. Brother Joe was there 
too, his chair tipped back on its hind-legs, and 
his feet on the window-sill, reading a thrilling ro- 
mance in 7’he Wonder of the World. Brother Joe 
was three years younger than his sister, and cash- 
boy in the same store she brightened by her 
presence every day, Sundays and holidays except- 
ed, for a moderate salary paid weekly. Suddenly 
he threw down the paper, dropped his feet on 
the floor, and converted the chair from a biped to 
a quadruped with a thump that made the flower- 
pots on the window-sill tremble. “Oh, I say, Es- 
sie,” he shouted, “take down your hands; I want 
to speak to you—Shut up, will you!” to the 
canary ; and springing from his seat, he grasped 
the two little hands, bringing away with one of 
them as he did so the butterflyish blue bow. 

“There, now, Joe, see what you’ve done! and 
I dare say you’ve tumbled all my hair about 
too,” said Essie, making a wrinkle—it didn’t 
amount to a frown—in her brow. 

“Tumbled your hair!” said Joe, with a broad 
grin. “Why, I couldn’t have tumbled it much 
more than it was—crinkled and frizzed and stand- 
ing out ten ways for Sunday. But I say, Es, 
isn’t Tol coming here to-day? That was all bosh 
about parting forever, wasn’t it ?” 

“T’m sure I don’t know whether Mr. Lolliver is 
coming here to-day or not, and I’m sure I don’t 
care either,” said Essie, with a toss of the bronze 
brown head—the bow was carefully pinned in its 
place again, 

“Phew!” whistled Joe. “Ain't you gettin’ 











pelite, sis? ‘Mr. Lolliver,’ when he’s been ‘Tol’ 
ever since I was a,small chap. I say, Es, wasn’t 
Ia lovely babe? And you ‘don’t care either,’” 
mimicking the toss of the head. “ What a whop- 
per! Ifhe don’t come, nice time I'll have with you. 
Look out for red eyes and noses.” To which 
flippant remarks “sis” listened in dignified silence. 

Not at all disconcerted, Joe began again. 
“ Look-a-here, sis, I think—and as you’re an or- 
phan, and I’m your only guardian ’cept auntie, 
and she don’t amount to nothin’, you ought to 
pay a little attention to my opinions—I think it 
wasn’t quite right for you not to answer ‘ Mr. 
Lolliver’ about that glove.” 

“Don’t say another word, Joe, on that subject 
—not another word,” interrupted Essie, her eyes 
flashing and her cheek flushing. ‘ How dare he 
insult me by asking me such a question? Till 
never answer it—no, never. Horrid jealous old 
thing! And he always was, too, expecting—be- 
cause—because—I mustn’t look at any body else. 
Let him stay away. If he comes, I won’t see him.” 
A knock at the door. “There he is now”—with 
a smile that looked wonderfully like a glad one. 
“ Joe, don’t you leave the room.” 

Joe took a chair and The Wonder of the World 
again, and Essie hastily snatched a handkerchief 
from the table, and began to hem it, as she called 
out, in a voice she tried to make severe, “ Come 


It was Ptolemy, heavy-eyed and grave-faced ; 
and for the first time in ten years he and Essie 
exchanged. no “‘ Merry Christmas” on Christmas 
morning; but in Silence he flung his hat on the 
floor, marched straight up to his betrothed, cap- 
tured the handkerchief, took her round chin in 
his hand, and forced her to look in his face. 
Then he asked, with dreadful solemnity, “ Did 
you give him the glove, Esther?” No answer. 
The pretty mouth was firmly shut, and a look of 
determination confronted him in the full hazel 
eyes. “If you will not reply to that question—” 

“T told you I wouldn’t,” murmured Essie. 

“Tf any absurd vow, made in an angry mo- 
ment,” he went on, “ prevents your speaking, show 
me the pair of gloves, and I'll say no more.” 

Essie put her hand into her apron pocket and 
brought out one small glove of a dark, indescrib- 
able hue. - 

“Great heavens! Then you did give it to him,” 
cried Ptolemy, releasing her chin, dropping the 
handkerchief, and striding Wildly about the room. 
“ How could you, Essie—how could you? After 
I walked the streets for hours, and went into five 
hundred and fifty stores—” 

“Take off one, or a half, or even a quarter,” 
said Joe, who, finding the lovers’ quarrel still 
more interesting than “The Pirate’s Ghost,” had 
dropped that marvelously constructed and curious- 
ly written story, and was listening intently. 

“Looking,” continued Ptolemy, “for that 
particular shade which you said you must have to 
match your mayonnaise.” 

“Polonaise,” corrected Essie, mildly. 

“ Deuce take it! I don’t care what it is,” thun- 
dered Ptolemy. 

“ But I do,” said Essie, with great gravity. “TI 
much prefer—as a garment, I mean—a polonaise 
to a mayonnaise ; for although, I suppose, in some 
far-oif lands the savage maidens might think a 
combination of well-beaten eggs and oil and-—” 

“ Bother!” interrupted Ptolemy. “How can 
you go on so when you know I’m wretched? 
And I bought them at the very place you told me 
to—Jugla’s—though I'd forgotten the name and 
gone into any number of places before I came to 
it. And now, after all my trouble—though that 
goes for nothing, for ’'d do a thousand times as 
much for you—you’ve given one of them to Arthur 
Godfrey. And you won’t explain. Perhaps you 
can’t explain. He may have bound you to silence. 
Why don’t you speak, Essie? Confound the 

loves ! I wish I'd never seen them. What shall 

do ?” 

“Cut your Jugla,” suggested Joe. 

“ Boy !—” began Ptolemy. 

“ «Vile caitiff would be better,” said Joe. 

The indignant lover cast a withering glance of 
scorn’ at him, but Joe smiled “childlike and 
bland,” and didn’t wither a bit. 

“Esther,” began Lolliver in, “you know 
how I love you, you know how I’ve loved. you for 
years, and yet you never gave me a glove.” 

“T couldn’t afford to,” said Essie, innocently. 
“Tve never had but two pairs of kids a year, and 
thread gloves are not peetical, nor woolen ones 
either. I might have given you a lace mitten last 
summer, but I didn’t think of it.” 

“A mitten!” cried he, choking with rage. “I 
understand you, but I’ll say no more. I will be 
calm”—choking more than ever. “It’s all over. 
This Christmas, which I hoped would be the mer- 
riest, will be the saddest of my life, and the New- 
Year— Good-by.” 

“ Sweetheart, good-by,” gently added Joe. 

Essie put her apron to her eyes, and began to 
ery. “Oh! oh! oh!” she sobbed, “who would 
have dreamed of such a thing? My Tol saying 
‘good-by’ on Christmas-day! But you always 
were the jealousest thing,” taking the apron away 
a moment to look reproachfully at him, “and I 
don’t know how I’ve endured you so long,” and 
up went the apron again, “and I’ve worked your 
initials” —sob—“ in my hair”—another sob—“ on 
a silk handkerchief for you”—many sobs. 

“You didn’t give it to him!” cried Tol, a ray 
of hope darting into his face. “Then where is 
it?” No reply, only sobs behind the apron. A 
shadow quickly succeeded the ray. ‘“Good-by, 
Essie,” said Ptolemy, the obstinate wretch. And 
as he turned to leave the room, carrying his head 
very high, he stumbled over Snowball, Essie’s 
great white cat, and her especial pet, that was 
coming quietly in with a mouse—no, not a mouse 
—mice are not of a dark, indescribable shade— 
but some small object dangling from her mouth. 

“Oh, by gracious! sis!” yelled Joe, falling flat 
on the floor in his eagerness to snatch the prize. 

“What, Joe, what is it?” cried Essie, and 





down came the apron, leaving the wonderful long 
lashes glittering with tears. 

“Something the cat brought in,” he shouted. 
“Hurrah!” And there, soiled and wet by the 
snow in which it had lain all night, was the miss- 
ing glove. 

“T must have dropped it as Arthur kissed my 
hand,” said Essie, as cool as you please. “I sup- 
pose the one he had was Kate Guinea’s. 
went and got a pair like mine the moment she 
saw them. They’re engaged, but they didn’t 
want her father to know it, so he made believe 
he was in love with me.” 

Ptolemy seized Snowball in his arms, and fell 
on his knees—he did indeed. “ My darling, for- 
- me,” he said—only this and nothing more. 

is eloquence had fled with his jealousy. 

“Don’t you do it, Es,” said Joe. “He'll be 
jealous again to-morrow, and swear somebody’s 
got that bow in your hair, if you should happen 
to lose it, and puss didn’t find it.” 

“Try me, Essie,” pleaded the lover. Essie turn- 
ed away. “Don’t turn from me, dear. Oh, how 
unjust I’ve been! and so unhappy, Essie! Won't 
you come to my arms, my own little girl ?” 

“ How can I, Toll Lolliver,” said his “ own little 
girl,” mischievously, “‘ when you’ve got the cat ?” 

“ Bless my soul! so I have,” said Ptolemy, drop- 
ping puss as unceremoniously as he had picked 
her up. 

“What ingratitude !” said Joe. 

“Essie,” again entreated the penitent, holding 
out his arms. Essie took one step, Tol two—on 
his knees—and as he clasped her to his heart, kiss- 
ing the laughing eyes and lips, the noon-time 
Christmas chimes burst out merrily with the good 
old-fashioned tune, “ Life let us cherish.” 

“ By all means,” said Joe, waving the silk hand- 
kerchief above his head, and joining in the last 
notes with “ Tol-Lol-liver !” 
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CHAPTER IV. 
ALMA MATER, 


Tr was a singular change for this busy, hard- 
headed man to leave the whirl of London life— 
with its late nights at the House, its conversa- 
tional breakfasts, its Wednesday and Saturday 
dinner parties and official receptions, and so 
forth—to spend a quiet Sunday with his old 
friends of Exeter. The very room in which he 
now sat, waiting for Mr. Jewsbury to hunt him 
out a gown, had once been his own. It over- 
looked the Fellows’ Garden—that sacred haunt 
of peace and twilight and green leaves. Once 
upon a time, and that not very long ago, it was 
pretty well known that Balfour of Exeter might 
have had a fellowship presented to him had he 
not happened to be too rich a man. No one, of 
course, could have imagined for a moment this 
ambitious, eager, active young fellow suddenly 
giving up his wealth, and his chances of marry- 
ing, and his political prospects, in order that he 
might lead a quiet student life within the shadow 
of these gray walls. Nevertheless, that dream 
had crossed his mind more than once: most com- 
monly when he had got home from the House 
about two in the morning, tired out, vexed with 
the failure of some pet project, unnerved by the 
apathy of the time, the government he supported 
being merely a government of sufferance, hold- 
ing office only because the rival party was too 
weak to relieve it from the burden. 

And indeed there was something of the home- 
returning feeling in his mind as he now slipped 
on the academical gown and hurried across to 
the great yellow-white hall, in which the under- 
graduates were already busy with their modest 
beef and ale. There were unknown faces, it is 
true, ranged by the long tables; but up here on 
the cross table, on the platform, he was among 
old friends; and there were old friends, too, 
looking over at him from the dusty frames on 
the walls. He was something of a lion now. 
He had been a marked man at Oxford; for al- 
though he had never made the gallery of the 
Union tremble with resonant eloquence (he was, 
in fact, any thing but a fluent speaker), he had 
abundant self-possession, and a tolerably keen 
instinct of detecting the weak points in his op- 
ponent’s line of argument. Besides—and this 
goes for something—there was an impress of 
power in the mere appearance of the man, in his 
square forehead, his firm lips, and deep - set, 
keen gray eyes. He had an iron frame, too— 
lean, bony, capable of enduring any fatigue. Of 
course the destination of such a man was poli- 
tics. Could any one imagine him letting his life 
slip away from him in these quiet halls, mum- 
bling out a lecture to a dozen ignorant yo 
men in the morning, pacing up and down Addi- 
son’s Walk in the afternoon, and glad to see the 
twilight come over as he sat in the common-room 
of an evening, with claret and cherries, and a 
cool wind blowing in from the Fellows’ Garden ? 

It was to this quiet little low-roofed common- 
room they now adjourned when dinner in hall 
was over, and the under-graduates had gone noise- 
lessly off, like so many rabbits to their respect- 
ive burrows. There were not more than a dozen 
round the polished mahogany table. The can- 
dies were not lit; there was still a pale light 
shining over the still garden outside, its beautiful 
green foliage inclosed on one side by the ivied 
wall of the Bodleian, and just giving one a 

limpse of the Radcliffe dome beyond. . It was 


hh and cool and sweet in here; it was a time 
for wine and fruit; there were no raised voices 
in the talk, for there was scarcely a whisper 
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among the leaves of the laburnums outside, and 
the great acacia spread its feathery branches into 
a cloudless and lambent sky. 

“ Well, Mr. Balfour,” said an amiable old gen- 
tleman, “and what do the government mean to 
do with us now ?” 

“T should think, Sir,” said Mr. Balfour, mod- 
estly, “that if the government had their wish, 
they would like to be drinking wine with you at 
this moment. It would be charitable to ask them 
to spend an evening like this with you. They 
have had sore times of it of late; and their un- 
popularity is , rowing greater every day—why, I 
don’t know. I suppose they have been too much 
in earnest. The English public likes a joke now 
and again in the conduct of its affairs. No En- 

lish cabinet should be made up without its buf- 
etal indeed, the Prime Minister can as- 
sume the part occasionally. Insincerity, imperti- 
nence, maladministration—any thing will be for- 
given you if you can make the House laugh. On 
the other hand, if you happen to be a very ear- 
nest person, if you are foolish enough to believe 
that there are great wrongs to be righted, and if 
you worry and bother the country with your sin- 
cerity, the country will take the first chance—no 
matter what services you have rendered it—of 
kicking you out of office. It is natural enough. 
No one likes to be bothered by serious people. 
As we are all quite content, why should we be 
badgered with new projects? May I ask you to 
hand me those strawberries ?” 

The old gentleman was rather mystified; but 
Mr. Jewsbury was not—he was listening with a 
demure smile. 

“They tell me, Mr. Balfour,” said the old gen- 
tleman, “ that if there should be a general elec- 
tion, your seat.may be in danger.” 

“Oh, I shall be turned out, I know,” said Bal- 
four, with much complacency. “ My constituents 
don’t lose many opportunities of letting me know 
that. They burned me in effigy the other night. 
I have had letters warning me that I had hetter 
give Ballinascroon a wide berth if b happened to 
be in that part of Ireland. But I dare say I shall 
get in for some other place ; I might say that, ac- 
cording to modern notions, the mouey left me by 
my father entitles me to a seat. You know how 
things go together. If you open a system of 
drainage works, you become a knight. If you 
give a big dinner to a foreign prince, you become 
a baronet. If you could only buy Arundel Cas- 
tle, you would be an earl. And as I see all round 
me in Parliament men who have no possible claim 
to be there except the possession of a big for- 
tune—men who go into Parliament not to help in 
governing the country at all, but merely to acquire 
a social distinction to which their money entitles 
them—I suppose I have that right too. Unfor- 
tunately I have not a local habitation and a name 
any where. I must begin and cultivate some 
place—buy a brewery, or something like that. 
Regattas are good things: you can spend a good 
deal of money safely on regattas—” 

“ Balfour,” cried Jewsbury, with a laugh, “don’t 
go on talking like that.” 

“T tell you,” said the young man, seriously, 
“there was not half as much mischief done by 
the old pocket-borough system as there is by this 
money qualification. For my part, I am Tory 
enough to prefer the old pocket-borough system, 
with all its abuses, The patrons were men of good 
birth, who had therefore leisure to attend to pub- 
lic affairs—in fact, they had the tradition that 
they were responsible for the proper government 
of the country. They had some measure of edu- 
cation, experience of other countries, an acquaint- 
ance with the political experiments of former 
times, and so forth. So long as they could pre- 
sent to a living—to a seat in the House, I mean 
—a young fellow of ability had a chance, though 
he had not a penny in his pocket. What chance 
has he now? Is it for the benefit of the country 
that men like and —— should be running 
about from one constituency to another, getting 
beaten every time, while such brainless and voice- 
less nonentities as ——- and —— are carried tri- 
umphantly into Parli t on the shoulders of a 
crowd of publicans? What is the result? You 
are degrading Parliament in public estimation. 
The average member has become a by-word. The 
men who by education and experience are best 
fitted to look after the government of a nation 
are becoming less and less anxious to demean 
themselves by courting the suffrages of a mob, 
while the h-less men who are getting into Parlia- 
ment on the strength of their having grown rich 
are bringing the House of Commons down to the 
level of a vestry. Might I trouble you for those 
strawberries ?” 

The old gentleman had quite forgotten about 
the strawberries. He had been listening intently 
to this scornful protest. When Balfour spoke 
earnestly—whether advancing a mere paradox or 
not—there was a certain glow in the deep-set 
eyes that exercised a singular fascination over 
some people. It held them. They had to listen, 
whether they went away convinced or no. 

“What an extraordinary fellow you are, Bal- 
four!” said his friend to him, as they were on 
their way from the common-room to Mr. Jews- 
bury’s easy-chairs and tobacco. “‘ Here you have 
been inveighing against the money qualification 
of members of Parliament, and you yourself pro- 
pose to get into the House simply on the strength 
of your money.” 

“Why not?” said the young man. “If my 
constituents are satisfied,so am I. If that is 
their theory, I accept it. You called me no end 
of names because I took the seat those people at 
Ballinascroon offered me. I was reaping the har- 
vest sown by bribery and I don’t know what. 
But that was their business, not mine. I merely 
made use of them, as I told a deputation from 
them this very forenoon. I have not given them 
a penny. What I might have given, if there was 
a chance of my getting in again, and I could do 
it safely, I don’t know.” 

“ Always the same!” exclaimed his friend, as 











they were going up the narrow wooden stairs. 
“When you are a Tittle older, Balfour, you will 
learn the imprudence of always attributing to 
yourself the meanest motives for your conduct. 
The world takes men at their own valuation of 
themselves. How would you like other people to 
say of you what you say yourself ?” 

There was no answer to this remark, for now 
the two friends had entered the larger of Mr. 
Jewsbury’s two rooms—a sufficiently spacious 
apartment, decorated in the severe modern style, 
but still offering some compromise to human 
weakness in the presence of several low, long, 
and lounging easy-chairs. Moreover, there were 
pipes and a stone canister of tobacco on a small 
table. Mr. Jewsbury lit a couple of candles. 

“ Now,” said he, dropping into one of the easy- 
chairs, and taking up a pipe, “I won’t listen for 
a moment to your Judicature Bill, or any other 
bill; and I won’t bore you for a moment with 
any gigantic scheme for reforming the college 
revenues and endowing scientific research. I 
want to know more about what you said at the 
station. Who is it?” 

The young man almost started up in his chair 
—he leaned forward—there was an eager, bright 
light in his face. 

“ Jewsbury, if you only knew this girl—not to 
look at her merely, but to know her nature; if 
you could only imagine—” Then he sank back 
again in his chair, and put his hands in his pock- 
ets. ‘“ What is the use of my talking about her? 
You see, it will be a very advantageous thing for 
me if I can persuade this girl to marry me—very 
advantageous. Her father is a poor man; but 
then he is an earl—I may as well tell you his 
name; it is Lord Willowby—and he has valu- 
able connections. Willowby is not much in the 
Lords. To tell you the truth, I dislike him. He 
is tricky, and meddles with companies—perhaps 
that is to be forgiven him, for he hasn’t a penny. 
But he could be of use tome. And his daughter 
could be of greater use, if she were my wife. 
Lady Sylvia Balfour could get a better grip of 
certain people than plain Mr. Hugh—” 

His companion had risen from his chair, and 
was impatiently pacing up and down the floor. 

“ Balfour,” he cried out, “I am getting tired of 
this. You know you are only shamming. You 
are the last man in the world to marry for those 
miserable motives you are now talking about.” 

“JT am not shamming at all,” said Balfour, 
calmly. “Iam only looking at the business side 
of this question. What other would you like to 
hear about? I don’t choose to talk about the 
girl herself—until you have known her; and then 
I may tell you what I think about her. Sit down, 
like a good fellow. Is it my fault that I am ambi- 
tious ?—that I want to do something in politics ?” 

His friend sat down resignedly. 

“She has accepted you ?” he said. 

“ Not openly—not confessedly,” said the young 
man; and then his breath began to come and go 
a little more rapidly. “ But—but she could not 
mistake what I have said to her—if she had been 
angry, she would have sent me off—on the con- 
trary, it is only because I don’t wish to annoy 
her by undue precipitancy—but I think we both 
understand.” 

“ And her father?” 

“Oh, I suppose her father understands too,” 
said Balfour, carelessly. “I suppose I shall have 
to ask him formally. I wish to Heaven he would 
not have his name mixed up with those compa- 
nies.” 

“The Lady Sylvia—it is a pretty name,” said 
his friend, absently. 

“ And she is as sweet and pure and noble as 
her name is beautiful,” said Balfour, with a sud- 
den proud light in his eyes—forgetting, indeed, 
in this one outburst all his schooled reticence. 
“You have no idea, Jewsbury, what a woman can 
be until you have known this one. I can tell you 
it will be something for a man that has to mud- 
dle about in the hypocrisies of politics, and to 
mix among the cynicisms and affectations and 
mean estimates of society, to find at home, al- 
ways by him, one clear burning lamp of faith— 
faith in human nature, and a future worth striv- 
ing for. You don’t suppose that this girl is any 
of the painted fripperies you meet at every wom- 
an’s house in London? Good God! before I would 
marry one of those bedizened and microcephalous 
playthings—” 

He sank back in his easy-chair again, with a 
shrug and a laugh. The laugh was against him- 
self; he had been betrayed into a useless vehe- 
mence. 

“The fact is,” said he, “Jewsbury, I am not 
fair to London women—or rather, I mean, to those 
London girls who have been out a few seasons 
and know a good deal more than their mothers 
ever knew before them. Fortunately the young 
men they are likely to marry are fit matches for 
them. They are animated by the same desire— 
the chief desire of their lives—and that is to es- 
cape the curse imposed on the human race at the 
gates of Paradise.” 

“The curse was double,” said his clerical friend, 
with a laugh. 

“T know,” said Balfour, coolly, “ and I maintain 
what I say. There is no use beating about the 
bush.” 

Indeed, he had never been in the habit of beat- 
ing about the bush. For him, what was, was; 
and he had never tried to escape the recognition 
of it in a haze of words. Hence the reputation 
he enjoyed of being something more than blunt- 
spoken—of being, in fact, a pretty good specimen 
of the perfervid Scotchman, arrogant, opiniona- 
ted, supercilious, and a trifle too anxious to tread 
on people’s corns. 

“Do you see,” he said, suddenly, after a second 
or two of quiet, “what Lady —— has done for 
her husband? She fairly carried him into office 
on the strength of her dinners and parties; and 
now she has badinaged him into a peerage. She 
is a wonderfully clever woman. She can make 
a newspaper editor fancy himself a duke. By- 





the-way, I see the Prince has taken to the news- 
papers lately; they are all represented at his gar- 
den parties. If you have a clever wife, it is won- 
derful what she can do for you.” 

“And if you have a stupid wife, can you do 
any thing for her?” inquired Mr. Jewsbury, to 
whom all this business—this theatrical “ busi- 
ness” of public life—was rather unintelligible. 

Balfour burst out laughing. 

“What would you think of a cabinet minister 
being led by the nose—what would you think of 
his resigning the whole of his authority into the 
hands of the permanent secretary under him— 
simply because that secretary undertakes the duty 
of getting the minister’s wife, who is not very pre- 
sentable, included in invitations, and passed into 
houses where she would never otherwise be seen ? 
She is a wonderful woman, that woman. They 
call her Mrs. Malaprop. But Tommy Bingham 
gets her taken about somehow.” 

The two friends smoked in silence for some 
time; the Irish Universities, the High Court of 
Judicature, the Endowment of Research, may per- 
haps have been occupying their attention. But 
when Balfour spoke next, he said, slowly, 

“Tt must be a good thing for a man to have a 
woman beside him whose very presence will make 
the world sweet and wholesome to him. If it 
were not for a woman here or there—and it is 
only by accident they reveal themselves to you— 
what could one think of human nature ?” 

“ And when are you to see this wonderful rose 
that is able to sweeten all the winds of the world ?” 
his friend asked, with a smile. 

“T am going down with Lord Willowby on 
Monday for a few days. I should not wonder if 
something happened during that time.” 

[TO BE OONTINUED.] 





THE YOSEMITE VALLEY. 


HE beautiful engravings on page 76 repre- 
sent the Cathedral Rocks and the Bridal 
Veil, two of the best-known features of the fa- 
mous Yosemite Valley, which, next to Niagara 
Falls, presents perhaps the most remarkable feat- 
ures of natural scenery in North America. This 
wonderful valley, which has been too often de- 
scribed to need much remark, is situated in Mari- 
posa County, nearly in the centre of California, 
and 155 miles east of San Francisco. It is a vast 
hollow, sunk almost perpendicularly in the earth, 
nearly a mile below the surrounding region, and 
is about six miles long and from half a mile to a 
mile wide. The Merced River winds through the 
valley, which is inclosed with nearly vertical gran- 
ite walls, above which project rocky spires and 
turrets known by various names. Among the 
most prominent of these is the Cathedral Rocks, 
a massive pile of granite, the summit of which is 
2660 feet above the valley, and which is crowned 
by lofty spires more than 500 feet high, and pre- 
senting an easily recognized resemblance to the 
towers of a cathedral. The Indian name was 
Poo-see-nah Chuck-Ra, or the Great Acorn Store- 
house, acorns being something with which they 
were much more familiar than cathedrals, and this 
part of the valley affording an excellent place for 
hoarding them in safety for their winter provis- 
ion, of which they constituted a notable part. 
The Bridal Veil, the name of which is suggested 
by a fanciful resemblance to a bride covered with 
a vaporous veil, and which is called by the In- 
dians Pohono, or the Spirit of the Evil Wind, from 
being the victim of every gust of wind that blows 
up the valley, is a water-fall of exquisite beauty, 
formed by a creek of the same name, and is about 
900 feet in height. This is only one-third of the 
height of the Great Yosemite Falls, the principal 
cataract of the valley, but its fanciful loveliness 
makes it the admiration of all tourists. 








ITALIAN HOUSEKEEPING. 
[From our Own CorREsPonDENT. } 


REMEMBER, some years ago, hearing a clever 

friend of mine say that she detested house- 
keeping in America, because she was never occu- 
pied in any thing particularly interesting or agree- 
able but she was certain to be interrupted by the 
cook with the announcement that the butter (or 
something else equally important) had suddenly 
given out, and that she couldn’t leave the kitchen 
to go for it, etc., ete. Of course Mrs. had to 
postpone her.employments and go herself. Such 
is life in the United States. Indeed, the truth is, 
Isuppose, that people rich enough to have a French 
chef in the kitchen, and to outbid their acquaint- 
ances in the wages they give their servants, may 
be thoroughly comfortable in America, for capi- 
tal cooks and well-trained servants are to be found 
there ; and for people who earn their living by the 
labor of their hands, and who have their way to 
make, doubtless our glorious republic is the only 
country fit to live in. But for the minority, the 
people who have not gigantic fortunes, but who 
have the position; the tastes, and the habits for 
which a certain way of living is indispensable, 
how is it? Not an easy country by any means— 
rather the hardest, I am sure (for housekeepers), 
on the face of the earth. There were giantesses 
upon the earth in the days of our grandmothers. 
They bore ten of twelve or seventeen children, as 
the case might be. They were accomplished, occa- 
sionally more than accomplished—learned—and 
kept up their acquirements, and often imparted 
them to their children ; spun, knit, sewed, guided 
their houses, and trained their servants well, and 
were more fresh and unworn in health and strength 
at fifty and sixty than their descendants at thir- 
ty and forty. This is all true enough ; and true 
enough it is that housekeeping as an art, an es- 
sential part of a woman’s education, has been™ 
shamefully neglected in these latter days. A 
wholesome reaction has set in in this regard, but 
it is doubtful whether we shall ever be as com- 
fortable as our grandmothers were, even though we 








should rival them in culinary knowledge. When 
they trained a servant well, they kept her: that, I 
honestly believe, was the main secret of their com- 
fort and success. We all know that at home a 
plain cook can not be obtained or retained under 
fifteen dollars a month, thet for that price she 
will be the plainest of cooks, and that if her mis- 
tress devotes herself to teaching her, and teaches 
her successfully, she is more than likely to give 
warning as soon as she is able, as she very soon 
will be, to command higher wages. The condi- 
tions of life are such now in the United States 
that no servant can be blamed for seeking high- 
er wages, though mistresses may deserve repro- 
bation for enticing a good servant away from the 
place in which she has learned all she knows. 
But ladies will do such things; and if they did 
not, the habit, so universal at home among serv- 
ants, of comparing wages and privileges prevents 
any hope on the part of the mistress who has 
taken pains to make her servant skillful and 
careful that she will reap the advantages. of her 
toil in training. With regard to servants, the 
motto of American housekeepers may be said to 
be, “Every woman for herself, and the devil take 
the hindmost.” Unfortunately the devil, in that 
most troublesome form of a slovenly, incompe- 
tent, and impudent servant, does very often take 
the hindmost. And not all the new labor-saving 
appliances can alter the fact that housekeeping 
in America is necessarily complicated and trouble- 
some. Now we will suppose a small family in 
New York, of good position, of refined personal 
habits, and of limited income, indifferent to show, 
but determined to be comfortable. We will sup- 
pose that they have three children, and we will 
assign them three servants—a cook at fifteen 
dollars a month, a nurse at fifteen dollars a month, 
and a chamber-maid and waitress at fourteen. 
We will suppose, also, that the, cook and cham- 
ber-maid do the washing and ironing between 
them, though this will not be an easy matter, and 
will involve the doing of part of the up-stairs 
work by the nurse, the postponement of the 
baby’s walk, if there be a baby in arms, and the 
filling up of all the gaps of service by the mam- 
ma, who very likely is quite unfit for so much 
fatigue. It will suppose, also, an extremely sim- 
ple dinner on Monday and Tuesday, and a general 
sense of strain throughout the household until 
the washing and ironing are over. No sooner are 
these out of the way than the cook must have her 
afternoon and evening out, the chamber-maid hers, 
and the nurse hers, for this is the custom of the 
country. For this small household, also, there 
will be the gas bill, the ice bill, the milkman’s 
tickets, the butcher’s book, the grocer’s book, 
and very often a market book for fish, poultry, 
and vegetables, to say nothing of other things— 
coal, kindling, ete.—which all come from different 
people. Here, then, will be an expenditure of 
forty-four dollars a month for service, mere serv- 
ice which can not in the nature of things save 
the mistress any thing but the labor of her hands, 
and not always that, and which leaves the other 
complications of housekeeping untouched. 

Now let us look at the other side of the pic- 
ture. In Italy a good professed man cook may 
easily be obtained for fifty francs ($10) a month, 
his wine and washing not included, which masters 
here are always expected to provide. A female 
cook generally receives from thirty to thirty-five 
francs, wine and washing not included, but they 
are rarely or never such good cooks as the men, 
nor are they apt to be as clean, because cooking 
is here essentially a masculine occupation, and the 
men are regularly and carefully trained. A man 
cook in a small family, besides doing all the cook- 
ing and marketing, washes the dishes, fills the 
lamps, and blacks the boots, and, if necessary, 
goes on errands. He brings his bill in regularly 
either every day, every two or three days, or once 
a week, as he is ordered, and buys every thing for 
the household, from food and wine up to fuel, 
lights, and wrapping paper. There are no sepa- 
rate accounts for any thing, and how immensely 
this simplifies housekeeping every woman will 
understand. A chamber-maid’s wages vary from 
twenty-five francs to thirty and thirty-five ; a wai- 
tress the same; ladies’-maids, from thirty to for- 
ty francs ; and a good experienced child’s nurse, 
well and thoroughly trained, from thirty to forty- 
five francs. A balia (wet-nurse) receives from six- 
ty to eighty-five francs a month, never more ; this, 
of course, includes her wine and washing, but her 
employers are always expected to provide her 
clothing. And with regard to the servants’ wash- 
ing, I must not omit to add that the working 
aprons are always provided by the employers, as 
also the white caps and aprons worn by the maids, 
and the muslin veils, kerchiefs, and embroidered 
aprons which form part of a respectable balia’s 
costume. 

Since writing the above I have been informed 
that balias sometimes can be found for forty-five 
francs a month, and chamber-maids for fifteen ; 
but a chamber-maid who could be obtained at 
that price would rarely be a well-trained servant, 
and would probably—lI do not say always—leave 
much to be desired on the score of cleanliness. 
Servants who have been employed by English and 
Americans generally demand higher wages, and 
are more extravagant, but thoroughly neat. 

Washing is never done at home in Italian cities 
—could not be, indeed, because no provision is 
made for it in the apartments—and until late 
years Italian laundry-work was proverbially poor. 
Now, however, a great improvement hes taken 
place in that respect. Washing is never done in 
Italy by the dozen or by the month, as it is at 
home. Some families here have their washing 
done in the country, and the starching and iron- 
ing at home. A good professional ironer, able 
to flute, crimp, and clear-starch, can be hired for 
a france to two frances per day. 

A donna di facenda (char-woman) receives a 
franc and a half a day, and a dress-maker two 
francs per day, she furnishing her own wine. 

An American In FLoREnce. 
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THE YOSEMITE VALLEY—THE CATHEDRAL ROCKS.—[Sree Pace 75.] 
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Cravat Bows, Figs. 
1 and 2. 

Fig. 1.—Gros Grain 
anp Lace Cravat Bow. 
This bow is arranged on a 
stiff lace foundation of 
side - pleated loops and 
ends of red gros grain, and 
the seams are covered with 
a pleated knot of the same: 
The ends are edged with 
white lace three inches 
and a quarter wide. 

Fig. 2.—FLoweErReED 
Gauze anp Lace Cravat 
Bow. This bow consists 
of loops and ends of pale 
pink flowered gauze, which 
are edged with lace an 
inch and seven - eighths 
wide, and are arranged on 
a foundation as shown by 
the illustration, 
A pleated knot 
of gauze finishes 
the cravat bow. 


Egyptian 
Veil. 


Tus veil of 
white gauze is 
edged on the 
sides with a blue 
and white striped border, and 
is ninety-four inches long and 
sixteen inches wide. It is worn 
as shown by the illustration, 
laid over the hat, crossed in the 
back, and tied in front. 


Dress Sleeves, Figs. 1 
and 2. 
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Fig. 1.—Gros Grain 
anp Lace Cravat 









Fig. 1.—Sitx 
Reps S.eeve. 
Fig. 1.—Sixx Reps SiEEve. 
This sleeve is made of dark blue silk reps, trimmed with a puff, 
ruffles, folds, and bows of the material. Lace under-sleeve. 
Fig. 2.—F atte Steeve. The trimming of this sleeve of dark 
red faille consists of a velvet cuff of thé same color and loops of 
dark red gros grain ribbon. Lace under-sleeve. 


Crépe Lisse Ball Toilette. 

Tue skirt of this white crépe lisse dress is trimmed with side- 
pleated ruffles and marquise ruches of the material. The over-skirt is‘trimmed in a similar manner 
on the bottom, and with a pleating of crépe lisse and rosettes of silk ribbon on the right side. On 
the left side of the over-skirt is a pocket of the dress material, which is finished at the bottom with 
a rosette and ends of silk ribbon, and trimmed with: forget-me-nots at the top. The low-necked 
waisi with short sleeves is made of white faille, simulates lacing in front, and is buttoned behind. 

















Crére Lissk Batt Toterre. 
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The trimming consists of mar- 
quise ruches of crépe lisse and a 
bouquet of forget-me-nots. Sim- 
ilar flowers are in the hair. 


Tulle Ball Toilette. 
Tuts toilette is made of white 
tulle. The trimming for the 
trained skirt consists of two 
box-pleated ruffles, a puff, and a 
heading of tulle. Two draper- 
ies of tulle form the over-skirt. 
These draperies are trimmed on 
the bottom with loops of pale 
pink satin ribbon, and a puff and 
a heading of tulle. Bows of sat- 
in ribbon and clusters of ivy com- 
plete the trimming. The cor- 
sage, which is laced in the back, 
is. trimmed in a similar manner. 
Fan-holder of pink silk cord. 
A cluster of ivy 

is in the hair. 









Fig. 2.—FLowerep 
Gauze anp Lace 
Cravat Bow. 





THE HER. 
MITAGE IN 
ST. PETERS. 

BURG. 
feo Hermit- 

age is a 
small palace 
originally built 
by the Empress 
Catherine, but 
greatly enlarged and beauti- 
fied by the Emperor Nich- 
olas, with splendid suites of 
apartments for heirs-appar- 


ent and such like great 
FAIL_e people. Now principally 
SLEEVE. used as a museum of works 


of art, with its priceless con- 

tents, it is the private prop- 
erty of the imperial family. Mounting a superb staircase, 
you are first ushered into a long corridor ornamented with 
huge vases of malachite and Oriental jasper. This opens into 
a suite of twenty-four saloons, hung with rare pictures from 
every school in Europe, which you enter with eager delight, and 
leave with every sense fatigued, but every expectation grati- 
fied. The rooms are the very perfection of picture-galleries, 
for while richer than the somewhat bare and austere saloons at Madrid, they do not oppress nor 
distract you with the massive ornamentation of the Louvre. The floors are in parqueterie, the 
ceilings in fresco; crimson and gold.settees, with the covers off, rest the limbs of the weary; courteous 
lackeys in the imperial livery coax you on with gentle violence from room to room, and tin binoculars 
of a shape I had never seen before are placed every where for your use. There are seventeen 
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hundred and forty pictures, selected with great 
care from a total of four thousand, and arranged 
in their present order by Dr. Waagen. 





ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


J. B.—Make a plastron basque and long round over- 
skirt for your poplin dress; trim with velvet of the 
same color and fringe. If your boy is not yet in 
trowsers, have him wear kilt skirts, with jacket and 
vest made of twilled wool of plain colors, small plaids, 
or stripes. 

Prarcexen.—Read about hair-dressing in the New 
York Fashions of Bazar No. 4, Vol. X. 

Mrs. 8S. E. G.—We can not tell you how to take the 
frost spots out of your crape veil. You had better 
send it to a renovator and have it properly done. 

M. M. S.—The coat pattern would be suitable to 
make up black silk, with wadded lining, and trimmed 
with chenille and fringe. 

Jenny J.—Faille is thick repped silk, and is pro- 
nounced as if spelled faye. There can not be any 
doubt about pronouncing the word plastron. 

D. J. M.—Get some cherry-colored brocade or velvet 
for a scarf over-skirt to go with your cherry silk. If 
you prefer to use plain silk, you might get a paler 
shade, as rose pink and cherry are now sometimes 
seen together. 

A. M.—Ladies use large visiting-cards of glazed 
cream white Bristol-board; gentlemen use smaller 
cards. 

A. L. C.—It would be better, if you put lace on the 
bottom of your sacque, to match the other parts, but 
you can also use fringe very effectively. 

Lizzie.—The gentleman to whom you are engaged 
should bring his family to call upon you first.—Make 
your white brilliantine by the Plastron Basque Dress 
pattern illastrated in Bazar No. 46, Vol. IX. Trim 
with pleatings of the same and fringe. 

Sussortuen.—Velvet bias bands should be put on by 
blind stitching, without piping folds or cords. 

E. M. C.—Have your black silk made in princesse 
style; use either velvet or satin with it, and for hints 
read New York Fashions of Bazar No. 53, Vol. IX., 
and previous numbers. 

E. K. T.—Get navy blue, plum-color, or else myrtle 
green cashmere, or basket cloth, or brocaded wool, for 
your princesse dress. Trim with wide galloon and a 
narrow rose-leaf pleating of silk of the color of the 
woo! goods. 

Devorrep Apumer.—The expression, “ Cleanliness is 
next to godliness,” is said to be of Hebrew origin. It 
is not in the Bible. 

Mrs. C. C.—The buttone are about as large as a sil- 
ver ten-cent piece. Make a row of silk piping cord to 
simulate the button-holes. A bias band of the material 
is laid in the fronts, and on this the buttons anc mock 
holes are set. Any basque, such as the cuirass or the 
plastron, would answer under this square coat, with 
this over-skirt. Your mauve chéné silk would make a 
pretty princess dress or a polonaise mixed with darker 
plain silk. 

A. R.—Your cashmere lace tie is appropriate with 
your seal brown silk. Get a gray silk tie to match 
your gray polonaise. However, instead of silk ties 
passed around the neck, cravat bows of linen, lace, or 
china crape are more worn. Get gray undressed kid 
gloves, with long wrists fastened by three or four but- 
tons. 

S. W. W.—Have a long, straight, plain polonaise of 
your figured velvet, and trim with chenille fringe, as 
fur is not worn in the house. Have your basque made 
by the Square Coat Pattern illustrated in Bazar No. 
62, Vol. IX. If you prefer fur trimming for. this gar- 
ment, it will be handsome, notwithstanding the polo- 
uaise has fringe. 

Ienonanor.—We do not publish cut paper patterns 
of any of the garments of which patterns are given in 
the Supplement. 

Uworrtauws.—Get a long narrow scarf veil; put the 
middle of it over the face, tie it or lap it behind the 
head, bring the ends forward, and tie under th chin. 

It should be half a yard wide and nearly two yards 
loug. You do not make yourself understood about 
the scarfs for the neck. 

Awnxirry.—We do not give addresses in this column. 
Any of the fancy stores whose advertisements appear 
in the Bazar can furnish you a frame for a light screen. 

L. C.—Your beaver cloth does not need sponging 
before using for a Dolman. Trim it with a band of 
black marten fur, or else with wide galloon and fringe. 


The plastron basque is the favorite model at present | 


for black silk basques. The season is now too far ad- 
vanced for you to hope for any new designs before 
March. 

Mus. B.—Read reply just given “L.C.” If you have 
a basque, have also a long narrow over-skirt trimmed 
with ehenille fringe. If you like the princesse dress, 
you will find it is very stylish when well fitted; it is 
especially liked in rich black silk. 

Ioxa.—Designs for netting were given in Bazar No. 
42, Vol. I. We have frequently published designs for 
chair stripes, chair cushions, and sofa cushions, as well 
as designs for cretonne, appliqué, and other kinds of 
embroidery, in the Bazar. We can not say positively 
whether we shall give the designs you call for. 

Oty Apminer.—Bazar No. 27, Vol. IL, contains a 
full description of knot, satin, and other stitches. 

C. G. B. will find an answer to his inquiry in the 
article concerning tery plots, published in Bazar 
No. 41, Vol. IX. 

A Reognt Suusorrer.—Your sample is striped ar- 
mure of nice quality. Make a long polonaise, and 
have a very plain lower skirt of the same, or else use 
a silk skirt, and trim with flounces of the armure. See 
hints about old ladies’ dresses in New York Fashions 
of the present number. 

B. Y.—Laced shoes are not entirely out of use, but 
buttoned boots are most fashionable. Ties are worn 
in the house by girls, and when the weather is very 
warm, these low shoes are worn in the street also. 

A Supsortmer.—The Bazar publishes in its Supple- 
ment patterns of yoke night dresses. About three 
widths of material are required. Linen is preferred 
for summer under-clothing by most ladies, but it is 
considered unhealthy for some, and physicians forbid 
its use to very delicate women ; the fine French per- 
cales are then used instead, and are so light and thin 
that they are nearly as cool as linen, 

Anxious Inquirer.—Read about caps for old ladies 
in New York Fashions of the present number. We 
have no cut paper patterns of such caps, but can send 
you Bazars containing illustrations of them. Use 





white lace, not black or gray. Make your polonaise 
by the double-breasted pattern illustrated in Bazar No. 
46, Vol. IX., and trim with fringe, as you have not suf- 
ficient material for trimming. 

Burravo,—Any fancy store whose advertisement ap- 
pears in our columns can furnish you with Russian 
toweling for embroidery. 





AstHma.—It is useless to describe the tortures 
of Spasmodic Asthma. Those who have suf- 
fered from its distressing paroxysms know full 
well what it is. Jonas Wurrcoms’s ReMepy, 
prepared by Josepa Buryetr & Co., Boston, has 
never failed to afford immediate relief. —{Com.] 








Tne various diseases of the respiratory organs, 
to which so large a number of the residents in 
our variable climate are subject, can promptly 
be ‘made to yield to Dr. Schenck’s Pulmonic 
Syrup and Seaweed Tonic. These medicines are 
pleasant to the palate and speedy in their action. 
They can be had of druggists throughout the 
United States.—[ Com. ] 








Heantne Restorev.—Great invention by one who 
was deaf for 20 years, Send stamp for particulars. 
Jno. Garmone, Lock-box 905, Covington, Ky..—[Com.] 











Saratoga Sprines 1n Wintrer.—Reasons for goin 
to Drs. Strong’s Remedial Institute in Winter, wit! 
circular describing its Turkish, Russian, and Electrical 
Baths, etc., will be sent on application. Nervous, Lung, 
Female, and Chronic Diseases a specialty.—[Com.) 











Corvine Wuret.—By the means of the newly in- 
vented Copying W heel patterns may be transferred 
from the § Sapploment with the greatest ease. This 
Wheel is equally useful for cutting patterus of all sorts, 
whether from other patterns or from the garments 
themselves. For sale by Newsdealers generally; or 
will be sent HA mail on receipt of 25 cents. 
RPER & BROTHERS, New Yor. 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 





Pure white teeth and a sweet 
breath are, as the says, “an 
excellent thing inmanand woman.” 
Nothing adds so much to the 
sonal ap ce as a fine se’ of 
teeth, and to neglect their care is 
ae P ‘0 — them free 

rom scurf, and spotless as pearis, 
cleanse them daily with 


FRAGRANT SOZODONT. 


It is a wholesome Botanical Shay shed A tn gh Te 
freshing effect upon the mouth 

ing from Catarrh or use of tobacco and epee ota Py — 
pletely neutralized by the use of Sozodont. It isloudly 
praised by artiste of the dramatic and lyric profession, 
who especially know the value of a reliable dentifrice. 
Sold by Druggists every where. 











A beautiful unt ¥ Joma), Snel , finely illustrated, and con- 
taining an elegant colored /% oiete with the first 
number. Price only 25 cents for the year. The first No. 
for 1877 just issued in Ay Saal and English 
SA %s Flower & Vegetable ‘Garden, in 
pa cents; with elegant cloth covers $1 oo. 
ick’s C Catalogue—30o Illustrations, “only 2 cents. 
Address JAMES VICK, Rochester, N. Y. 


Reclining Invalid Chair 
ON beng ond 


easily p’ 
or out oh 












Cut Paper Patterns, |: 


These patterns are intended to be the most perfect, 
the most practical, and the most economical ever pro- 
duced in this country, and so arranged as to be easil 
understood by those not accustomed to making their 
og rments. Every pattern we issue will be cut by 

oschcowitz, a gentleman who stands at the head 
of ot his profession, and who is eg ey the ablest 
dressmaker in the United States. What Worth is to 
Paris, Moschcowitz is to New York—the highest au- 
thority on all matters pertaining to fashion. 
postage stamp for Bazar Catalogue. It represents 240 
of the most elegant Polonaises, Basques, Over-skirts, 
&c., that have ever appeared in this country. 
Address JAMES MoC. & 


543 Broadway, New York. 
N. B.—Patterns which are issued in Harper's Bazar 
can be had at No. 48 East 14th St., up stairs. 


COMFORT, STYLE, ECONOMY. 


HOLBROOK & LUDLOW'S 
Ladies’, Misses’, and Children’s 


FINE SHOES. 


Manufactured on the French Last, with 
Full Extension Edges. 





For Style, Fit, and Workmanship are unequaled. All 
goods made from the choicest selection of the best ma- 
terial, and sold , & the popular dealers ——, the 
country. Mail Orders promptly attended to. 

UTICA, NEW YORK. 


1877. 
Postage Free. 


Now IS THE TIME TO SUBSCRIBE 
To 


HARPER'S PERIODICALS. 


The success of Harper's periodicals is among the re- 
markable facts of the publishing business of this or any 
other age or country.—Christian Advocate, N. Y. 

Of these standard publications it is not 





The largest assortment of Human Hair 
Goods, positively reniles ¢ ¥: wholesale fam 
poh uality HAT WITCHES, 
solid, not dyed, at $500, nee eh and $10 00. 
Switches of the finest ” quality, all py Fy, hair 
only, at $8 00, $10 00, $12 00, and 
something never offered befo arise tan 
double that price. 
t@~ Just received trom Paris, the newly 
invented Marie Antoinette Switch 
com binii ce with Se or 
a Coiffure for front and 
at $10 equal to one at $20 of the old st; _ 
The new INVISIBLE Lys wpa} ad 
and old ladies, improvi: 
— th to voltae on te 


lace. 
neice arranted to be neturelly curly, 
in }- variety from $1 00 upward. 
ones Gi ‘made up ih the ino ap- 
eave manner, warran ‘ac 


r and better ee any other 


a. cheay 
e city. 


house in 


H i 
GRAY HAIR a 
than any other eee in ry. 
Hair Dressing in the Latest Parisian Style. 
UNRIVALED BEAUTIFYING BAZAAR. 
CREME BLANCHE, or the Magic 

Beautifier, for the complexion, im; 

brilliant transparency ; recommended by the 
most prominent yg eapen ; analyzed by the 
best chemists in this country, and proved 
to be not only harmless, but very beneficial 
to the skin. a at “4 one desired, 








1 4thSt. | free of charge. 
F. Covpray’s VE VETINE * e. 
Near | gant and indispensable toilet powder, 
Sixth | per box. 
F. Coupray’s celebrated A saaina 
Avenue, | bleach hair of any color a fine golden blonde 
without injury to the hair. Price for 8-ounce 
NEW — $1 50; for 6-ounce bottle, $2 50. 
Fonvanr's wonderful preparation, 
YORK. DERMATINE, a sure cure to remove 
all wrinkles from —s face, $2 00 per bottle. 
Only | NO MORE G AY HAE. L. 
Suaw’s Persian es will change 
Depot. era hair to its natural color without the use 


ead, Lac Sulphur, or Nitrate 
of Silver. from a beautiful brown to black, $1 50 
r box. A large assortment of all modern beautify. 
g COSMETICS on hand. Also, an elegant as- 
eortpent of PEBFUMERY, among them new 
— delicious extracts. 
s sent to all parts of the country, when 
waapel, free of charge; or, C. O. D., with privilege of 
examining. 





to say more than that each resumes in itself the his- 
tory and progress of the time in a certain department ; 

one containing the cream of current literature, a sec- 
ond preserving and illustrating all events of impor- 
tance the world over, the third anticipating fickle 
fashion and chronicling its ch , and all d 

ing themselves equally to the reader, no matter of 
what sex, age, or condition.—N. Y. World. 


Harper's Magazine, 


That Harper's Magazine has become a literary ineti- 
tution and an educator of the people a half million of 
readers know to-day.—Boston Transcript. 


Harper’s Weekly, 


Harper's Weekly should be in every family through- 
out the land, as a purer, more interesting, higher- 
toned, better-illustrated paper is not published in this 
or any other country.—Commercial Bulletin, Boston, 


Harper's Bazar. 


The ladies best appreciate the merits of the Bazar, 
& weekly devoted entirely to their interests in all its 
various departments of literature, fashion, and do- 
mestic arts. It is an admirably conducted illustrated 
paper, containing essays, editorials, stories, and gen- 
eral information of a superior order.— Brooklyn Eagle. 


Harper's Magazine, Weekly, & Bazar. | 2 


bert bf either will be sent for one year, POSTAGE 

Canali van, © any Subscriber in the United States or 

naib dire g of Four Dollars by the Publishers. 

msarene 's Magazine, Hauver’s W eext.y,and Harper's 
Bazan, for one year, $10 00; or any two for $7 00: 
Postage free. 


An Extra Copy of either the Macazinn, Weerxty, or 
Bazan will be supplied gratis for every Club of Five 
Sunsonisens at $4 00 each, in one remittance; or, Siz 

Sor $2 00, without extra copy: Tree. 

The Volumes of the Magazive commence with the 
Numbers for June and December of each year. Sub- 
scriptions may commence with any Number. When 
no time is specified, it will be understood that the 
subscriber wishes to n with the first Number of 
the current Volume, and back Numbers will be sent 
accordingly. 

The Volumes of the Werxty and Bazar commence 
with the year. Wheu no time is specified, it will be 














R. WIENER, Manufacturer of 






295 6th Ave., bet, 18th & 19th Sts., N. ¥. 
NEW YORK SHOPPING. 


I offermy services for the purch of C 
Household Articles, or any thing asked - for a com- 
mission of five cent. Sam: of material fur- 
nished for 25c. nd for a circular, with full infor- 
mation. MARY HUNTINGDON, P. 6. Box 1654, N.Y. 


FRSes Gumeieg Paper Patterns and Imported 
Embroide erforating Machines and 
accessories. V. viGou ROUX, 122 Avenue, N. Y. 











d that the enbscriber wishes to commence 
with the Number next after the receipt of his order. 
In remitting by mail, a Post-Office Order or Draft 
pa ble to the order of Hareen & Broriens is prefer- 
ie to Bank Notes, since, should the Order or Draft 
Po Jost or stolen, it can be renewed without loss to 
the sender. 


Teams ror Apveetistmve ir Hanren’s Weexty anp 
Hanrrenr’s Bazar. 


Hi '@ Weekly.—Inside Pages, $2 00 per Line; 
Outside Page, $4 00 per Tine—eoch Band ag 
Harper's Bazar.—$1 00 per Line; Cuts and Display, 


$1 25 per Line—each insertion. 
HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


OUR NAME PRINTED on 40 Mixed Cards 
for 10 cts. CLINTON BROS., Clintonville, Conn. 








Grameen Perforated Patterns. A. Tassery, Succ’r 
to E. Bapovreav,353 Bowery,N. Y. Send for circular. 


1 NCLOSE st’mp to Dr, Dodge,McLean’s BI’k,St. Louis, 
Mo., for C Articles as published in Chr. Times. 











The perfame of CoLGATE 





CASHMERE BOUQUET 
TOILET SOAP. 


& Cos CASHMERE BovqueT Extract 


and TOILET POWDER will be appreciated by all who have enjoyed the de- 
lightful fragrance of the Toilet Soap which is so universally esteemed. 








ee 

















NE 








Makes any size Knife or Box Plaits. 
Sent by express on receipt of $2 50. 


) Al), Or 7 mail on + of $2 80. 
GENT. 


MAIRS & KELLOGG, Troy, N. ¥. 





HARPER’S 


Household Dickens Comptete, 


Elegant and Cheap. 8vo. With Original Ilus- 
trations by Thos. Nast, J. Barnard, E. A. Ab- 
bey, A. B. Frost, J. Mahoney, C. 8. Reinhart, and 
other eminent American and English Artists. 


Oliver TWist......20000 
A Tale of Two Cities... § Cloth, $100; Paper, 50 cents, 
The Old Curiosity Shop. . Cloth, $1 25; Paper, 75 cents, 
David C Couparéatd. 
Dombey and So 


Little Dorrit.. 
Sant Rad 

ar Mutua’ n s . 

Christmas Stories....., [ Cloth, $150; Paper, $1 00. 
Great Expectations. .... 
The Uncommercial eo 5 

Fg ete ™ 

e Myste 

Dr cod. az 








Pictures er “Tealy, 
Sketches by Boz, an 
American Notes.... 


The Set Complete, 16 vols., Cloth, in neat box, $22. 





Of all the numerons editions of Dickens, this we 
think is the most desirable, whether we consider the 
beauty and clearness of its typography, the excellence 
of its paper, its broad and liberal page, or the quality 
of its illustrations. It is just what it purports to be, 
ly the “Hi d Edition” of this fas- 
cinating writer.—Christian Intelligencer, N. Y. 

Harper’s publishing house have ‘placed before the 
world an edition of Dickens, which, for finish, con- 

and , we do not expect to see 
equaled Ae our life-time. —Troy Daily Times. 

We have no doubt that an edition of Dickens which 
has so much to commend it to public favor, in form, 
paper, type, press-work, illustrations, and price (for it 
is really a marvel of cheapness), will meet with a very 
extensive sale.—N. ¥. Evening Post. 

By reason of its remarkable cheapness as well as 
elegance, can not fail to become immediately popular. 


—Congreg 














(a Harrer & Beroruens will send either of the 
above works by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the 
United States or Canada, on receipt of the price. 


Ladies’ Book of Knitting & Crochet, 


Price 50 cents. Guide to Needlework, price 50 ant 
Guide to Honiton Lacemaking, price 50 ‘a, Guide 
to Dress ae price 50 cents. For sale by American 
News Com: ead, & Co., New Y. and 
= Bookselle: ert, and mailed on receipt of price. 
J. HENRY SYMONDS, 68 Doveutiies St., Boston. 
Lisranry or Conoress, } 











For Hangi ing Pictures or Decorating, at 25 
cents per y; , bay Holly ines, at 
50 cents «be on ail. Address Buffalo 
Decoratin 365 Mavs ‘Btrect, Buffalo, N. ¥. 
Corrnieut Orrioe, Wasutneton. 
To wit.: i Be fo eg ee that on the BBOTt, 
of Decem Domini — ye COB AB 
of the Untied States, hes deposited in thle office the 
titles of Books, the titles or pearigtaes of which are 
in the following dn to wit. : 
HISTORY OF ALEXANDER THE GREAT. By 
Jacos Anport. With Engravings. 
HISTORY OF HANNIBAL THE CARTHAGIN- 
IAN. By Jacon Annort, ith Engravings. 


ar 5 he! KING CHARLES THE SECOND 
F EN ND. By Jacos Assorr. With En- 
grav — 


HISTORY OF hg ee ELIZABETH. By Jacon 
Apport. gravings. 


The right whereof he claims as Author, in conformity 
with the laws of the United States respecting copy- 
rights. A. R. See 


of Congress. 


In renewal of co copyrights of the above works for 
the further term of fourteen years from the expira- 





tion of their respective copyrights. 
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HARPER'S BAZAR. 
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Immense Reductions! 


Specially Suits, Cloaks, and Hats. 


RODGERS & 
ORR BROS., **: 


183, 185, 187 Eighth Ave., N. Y. 

We pd now ofteri ing special reductions in our Dress 
Goods, Silks, Suits, Cloaks, —— Furs, Fancy Goods, 
Hosiery, Notions, &c. At very low prices, to make 
room for our Spring Importations. 

Dress 8 from 10c. per yard up. 

Black and Colored Costasare, 50c. to $1 00. 

Suits, $5 95 to $28 00; not the cost of material. 

Send for Samples and Prices. Goods, C.O.D., to all 
~~ Samples free. Remit by Post-Office Order or 

raft. Satistaction guaranteed. 


RODGERS & ORR BROS., 


183,185,187 EIGHTH AVENUE, N.Y. 


Keep Your Feet Warm! 


Ladies and gentlemen keep their feet warm and com- 
fortable during this very cold weather by wearing the 
PATENT PERFORATED BUCKSKIN SLIPPER. 
It is worn inside the boot or shoe, and does not require 
any larger one than that ordinarily worn, and is with- 
out exception, the best article ever in.--duced in this 
or any other market. 

Prices: GENTS’ SLIPPERS, $6 00 per dozen ; LA- 
DIES’ SLIPPERS, $4 00 per doz. For sale every where. 
D.C. HALL & CO., 633 Broadway, 
Sole Manufacturers of Smith’s Patent Perforated Buck- 

skin Undergarments, and Sibley’s Dress Shields. 


Cut Paper Patterns 
LADIES’ AND CHILDREN’S SUITS 
HARPER’S BAZAR. 


These Patterns sre Guaven to Fir any Fievre, and 
are flited with the greatest accuracy, so as to be nad- 
justed by the most inexperienced, Printed Direc- 
tions accompany each Suit. The bust measure is 
taken for Ladies by passing a tape around the body 
under the arms, across the largest part of the shoulder 
blades, aud two inches above the fullest part of the 
chest; and for Children, straight arouud the body 
under the arms. 


The following Suit Patterns are now ready: 











IX, 

GIRL’S LINGERIE, Gabrielle Wrapper, Under- 
Waist, Sacque Night-gown, Sacque Chemise, 
and reg Drawers (for girl from 5 to _ 
years o 

PRINC ESSE POLONAISE, with Demi-Trained 
Skir # 


BLOUSE BASQUE, La Boiteuse Over-skirt and 
a 8 ee eee * 10 
CAMBRIC POLONAISE WALKING SUIT... “ 12 
CONTINENTAL BASQU 2, Long, Round Over- 
tal Ree. EB SACQUE. D eencece scones di it 
ee E, Drapery Over-s rt, 
and Walking Skirt......... ~ Bihd oncqoccmanece = 2 
CORSET BASQUE, Bnrnous a skirt with 
Parasol Pocket, and Walkin " 
“SEVENTY-SIX” POLON 
GER onconwinesnss vc chkebecer caumeniitenawionn 20 
LA BOITEUSE POLONAISE WALKINGSUIT “ 23 
POLONAISE BUTTONED BEHIND, with Long 
Wee BRI sik. 2 ccadsenceoccconscbecdds os “ 92 
SCARF MANTLE, Long Apron, and Demi- 
Wemlee’ GS. x0  ecadenkstdgsseagsdecaccacs por Dh 
CENTENNIAL WALKING SUIT (Cuirass 
Basque, Pouf Over-skirt with Chatelaine 





at Long Walking Skirt)........... “ 80 
PLEATE ~~ SUIT (Basque, Over-skirt, 

nl Deer GRU as « siicicicn cencetoses<icccccs “2 
LOW DRAPED PO! ON AISE, and Demi-Train- 

C0 Fite cn dennis vbkimiaigendiscsvesecwess “41 
GLOVE- FITTING BASQUE, Low Draped 

Over-skirt, and Walking § MEL 2s00sbes cone ot ~ & 
EXPOSITION POLONAISE, and Fall-Trained pak 





LADY. “WASHING N U 
a and Fan-Trained Skirt. “ 4 
LONG DOUBLE-BREASTED SAC UE, ‘Over- 
poeed with Diagonal Front, an Walking ‘ 
‘ 


SINGLE: BREASTED COAT, Favorite Over- 
skirt, and Long Walking Ski _ eS ” 

PLASTRON sow QUE, Boiteuse Over-skirt, and 
Preted GRIEG... 0c sce cecpenccvcccepesecccese . 

DOLMAN, Tong, Pointed Over-skirt, and Long 
Walking Sk BED.» cbike cepecs cies. seasgebecucae ag 


BOY’Ss WA RDROBE, Ulster, Pleated Frock, 
Shirt Waist, Vest, and Knee Pantaloons (for 
boy from 4 to s ears ot noth neuharenscesees sa 

SINGLE -BREASTED SQUARE COAT, hata 
Over-skirt, aot Demi Fan-Trained Skirt..... “ 62 

The Publishers will send either Suit by anil pre- 
paid, on receipt of TWENTY-FIVE CENTS. Nine 

Suits will be sent for $2 00. Parties ordering from 

the British Provinces will please remit Ten Czwrs ex- 

tra for postage on each Suit. No Suits sepurated or 
exchanged. 

In ordering, please specify the Number of paper con- 
taining Suit, and send Bust Measure. Dealers supplied 
at the usual discount. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


S$ S68 & & & 





nt of Plants ememteaiely 
a 


catalogue. Address, 


R. Cc. HANFORD 
Columbus Nursery, 


GIFT. --J. L. PATTEN & CO., 
Street, New York, will send ever 
Bazar, who will 


mail, ce. Satis- 
gg Ey 3 cent stamp 





a, SON, 





162 William 
reader of the 
send them their address and 3-cent 


stamp for tage, a sample package of TRransren 
Piorures, with book of instructions. These pictures are 
highly colored, beautifal, and are easily transferred to 


any 0 ject 80 as to imitate the most beautiful painting. 


PPLIQUE PATTERNS, Cretonne bsg 
Russian Saby , Roman Emb’y. nee Emb’ 
Send_ 8c. stamp box Circular of new Fancy ~ 
to BENTLEY BROS., 102 Walker Street, New York. 


OSES. — Rose Grower's Companion and Floral 
Guide. Tells you how to grow Roses, Geraniums, 

&c. Mailing Plants a specialty. Send for it. A. K.WIL- 
LIAMS, Successor to E. Y. Teas & Co., Richmond, Ind. 











1877 J ONES 1840 


DRESS GOODS. FANCY GOODS. 

Surrs, “Sacquzs. Oo 4 2) MILLINERY. 

WOOLENS. o° 2] Urnoustery. 

VELVETS. “OQ” O_ CARPETS. 

SILKS. 9? ae “FURS. 
JONES 

oo Ox 








| 

Eighth Avenue » Eighth Avenue | 
| AND | 
| Minetoonth Street. J Nineteenth Street. || 
| 








x : : x 
O a 
oO Q 
Oo a 
SHOES. 0 Co Biankets 
RIBBONS. “oa co Douxerios. 
GLOVES. 0, oe FELT HATS. 
HOSIERY. OAQ FURNITURE. 
LACES. \V Housefurnishing Goods. 


PLATED WARE 
Of the celebrated “ Derby Silver Co.,” finest stock, and 
at lowest prices ever offered in this city. 


@r Extraordinary inducements in all 
departments. All Orders will receive 
prompt attention. 


JONES. 8th Ave., corner 19th St. 


HARPER’S 
NEW MONTHLY MAGAZINE 
FOR FEBRUARY, 1877, 


ConTarns : 


JONES. 





ON THE TAFF. 

It.ustRations.—The ruined Keep, Cardiff Castle. 
—The Course of the Taff.—Ships in Dock at Cardiff. 
—High Street, Cardiff.—Entrance to the Bute Docks, 
Cardiff.—Tower of St. John's Church, Cardiff, from 
the north.—Cardiff Castle, Home of the Marquis of 
Bute. — New Tower of Cardiff Castle. — Curthose 
Tower.—The Marquis of Bute.—Lady Bute.—Llan- 
daff Cathedral, from the northeast.—Ancient Cross 
at Liandaff.—Ancient Gate of Bishop’s Palace, Llan- 
daff.—Taff Vale.—Caerphilly Castle.—The Leaning 
Tower of Caerphilly Castle.—Pont y Pridd.—Wels! 
hy a eR ey Market twenty Years ago.— 
The Pride of the Market.—Miner's Wife. 

ASPIRATIONS. A Porm. 
THE LOG-BOOK OF THE “SAVANNAH.” 

It.ustrations. — Steam-ship Savanuah’s Log- 
Book.—Moses Rogers, et. 21-23.—Steamer Savan- 
nah, the first Steam-Ship that crossed the Atlantic. 
—Fac-Simile of the second Entry in the Log Book 
of the Savannah.—Moses Rogers, wet. 40.—Tea-Ket- 
tle presented to Captain Rogers by Lord Lynedock. 

“AND WHO WAS BLENNERHASSET ?” 

IcLusreations. — Blennerhasset’s Home. — Blen- 
nerbasset’s Island.—Mrs. Blennerhasset’s Ride to 
Marietta.—Moonlight on the Ohio.—Flight of Mrs. 
Biennerhasset. 

THE LAND OF THE INCAS. 

ILLusTRations.—Gateway and Valley of Ollantay- 
tambo, Peru,—Ornamented Stone Pillars of Hatun- 
culla, Peru.—Rock Tombs, Pisac, Peru.—Dried Bod- 
ies, from the Coast.—Fortified Pass, Pisac.—Ter- 
race Wall and Azequia.—An ancient Dwelling.-— 
Modern Head and ancient Vases.—Arch at Pacha- 
camac.—Ruins of Cajamarquilla.—The great Pyra- 
mid of Moche.—Hall of the Arabesques, Chimu.— 
— Chulpas, Sillustani.— Part of Fortress of 

isac. 

WILLIAM LOVETT. 

In.ustRaTion.—William Lovett. 

CAWS AND EFFECT. A Poem. 
“NOTWITHSTANDING.” A Srory. 
EMPEDOCLES. A Poem. 
BARBADOES. 

Itiusteations.—Windmill and Boiling-House.— 
Cottage in the Suburbs of Bridgetown. — Near 
Bridgetown, from the Sea.—Iu “Scotland.”—The 
Ice-house Corner, Broad Street, Bridgetown.—A 
Donkey Cart.—Coming in to Market. 

NOEL BREWSTER’S SECRET. A Srory 1x Szven 
MAPTERS. 

Iu.usteations.—‘ He retreated to the Surgery, 
leaving Annie in the Hall with covered Eyes.”— 
“Bob! Do you see? Do you see it?”—* At the 
same Moment the Judge pealed the Bell.” 

EREMA; OR, MY FATHER’S SIN. 
Cuarrer x A a 


Rov 

“ XI. Gold land Grief. 

se XIII. The Sawyer’s eae 

- XIV. Not far to seek. 

* XV. Brought to Bank. 

bo XVI. Firm and infirm. 
KITCHEN AND DINING-ROOM. 
A WOMAN-HATER. Pazr VIIL 
THE CITY. A Porm. 
ROMANCE OF A BARN-YARD. A Srory. 
GARTH. A Nove. 
SOR CAML AS ON AMERICAN 


INSTITU- 


Letters written by Lord Macaulay to the late 
Henry 8. Randall, Author of the Life of Jefferson, 
on the occasion of receiving from the latter a pres- 
entation copy of that work. 


EDITOR’S EASY CHAIR. 
EDITOR'S LITERARY RECORD. 
EDITOR'S SCIENTIFIC RECORD. 
EDITOR'S HISTORICAL RECORD. 
EDITOR'S DRAWER. 





HARPER’S MAGAZINE, WEEKLY, and BAZAR. 
Postage free to Subscribers in the United States 
and Canada. 


HARPER'S MAGAZINE, HARPER'S WEERLY, or 
HARPER'S BAZAR will be sent for one year to an 
Subseriber in the United States or Canada, POST- 
AGE PREPAID by the Publishers, on receipt of 

Four Dollars. 

Harper's Macaztnr, Harper’s Weerxry, and Harren’s 
Bazan, for one year, $10 00; or any two for $7 00: 
Postage free. 

A Complete Analytical Index to the first Fifty Vol- 
umes of Harrrr’s Magazine has just been published, 
rendering available for reference the vast and varie 
wealth of information which makes this period- 
ical a perfect illustrated literary cyclopedia. Svo, 
Cloth, $00; Half Calf, $5 25. Sent postage prepaid. 

Address HARPER & BROTHERS, New York, 





PRACTICAL COOKING 
DINNER GIVING, 


Practical Cooking and Dinner Giving. A Treatise 
containing Practical Instructions in Cooking; in 
the Combination and Serving of Dishes; and 
in the Fashionable Modes of Entertaining at 
Breakfast, Lunch, and Dinner. By Mrs. Mary 
F. Henperson. Illustrated. 12mo, Cloth, $1 50. 





Mrs. Senator Henderson has rendered an accept- 
able service to the women of America by the prep- 
aration of this thoroughly practical as well as thor- 
oughly sensible book. Sbe not only shows how to 
prepare and cook dishes, but how to serve them 
elegantly, and how to entertain company with quiet 
grace and refinement at breakfast, lunch, and din- 
ner. Having pursued courses of study with cook- 
ing teachers in America and Europe, she has the 
knowledge and experience requisite fur the judicious 
selection of ingredients and for their preparation fo: 
the table; and we think she has successfully carried 
out her aim to produce “a simple and practical book 
wkich will enable a family to live well and in good 
style, and, at the same time, with reasonable econ- 
omy.” ** * There is no detail of the economy of 
the table that is overlooked by Mrs. Henderson, and 
many of these are made more intelligible by illustra- 
tive engravings. We commend the book to the at- 
tention of the ladies.—Christian Intelligencer, N. Y. 

Mrs. Henderson’s book is an uncommonly interest- 
ing and sensible one. * * * Her teachings are also 
adapted for housekeepers with moderate means, and 
those who give themselves up to her guidance will 
live well, comfortably, and elegantly. All housekeep- 
ers, those with abundant means, and those who are 
obliged to study economy, will find valuable instruc- 
tion in this volume.—Providence Journal, R. L. 

Is something more than a plain cook-book. It 
treats of the esthetics of the gastronomic art, giv- 
ing directions for setting the table and serving the 
dishes in the most attractive manner.—Transcript, 
Portland, Me. 

I confess I should like to place this little volume 
alongside of every family Bible in the land. I would 
like to have every woman read a little of it every day, 
until there was wrought such a revolution in domes- 
tic cookery and table management that the return of 
thanks, now so cold and formal in a few families, 
would be the spontaneous impulse of all, and the fam- 
ily meals should be numbered among the greatest of 
God’s family blessings. — Rev. J.Sranvory Home, 
D.D., in the Baptist Weekly. 

Mrs. Henderson is a public benefactor, and we wish 
that a copy of her book conld be placed in every 
household.—Evening Times, Albany. 

This is the best cook-book that has been published 
for a decade.—S, S. Times, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Not only gives practical insight into cooking and 
preparing, but, what is also very essential, the proper 
method of serving dishes, and how to entertain a com- 
pany at a dinner,a breakfast, or a tea-drinking.— 
Commercial Bulletin, Boston. 

Mrs. Mary F. Henderson is another example of a 
woman of intellect and culture who has a just appre- 
ciation of the exalted office and opportunities of the 
honsekeeper.*** The recipes and directions are a 
valuable offering to American women. They treat 
the culinary art as a high art, and make it seem what 
it is, the most seemly and desirable accomplishment 
& woman can possess. They teach those who have 
not had instruction in the school of experience how 
to concoct a multitude of delicate and savory dishes for 
breakfast, lunch, and dinner; the modes of serving 
them in the prettiest and most inviting fashion ; and 
how to manage the entire etiquette of the table in ac- 
cordance with the usages of polite society. The rec- 
ipes are choice and trustworthy, and the book, as a 
whole, is a treasure which every housekeeper desiring 
to increase her knowledge and skill should hasten to 
possess.— Tribune, Chicago. 

Mrs. Henderson has done us a good service in that 
she has essayed to tell us how with a moderate ex- 
penditure we can make the dinner table attractive.— 
N. Y. Herald. 
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A Treatise containing Practical Instructions in 
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The Poets and Poetry of Scotland: trom the Earli- 
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Portraits on Steel. 2 volumes, 8vo, Cloth, $10 00; 
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THE LIFE OF MARIE ANTOINETTE. The Life 
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THE LIFE OF JOHN LOCKE. 


By H. R. Fox 
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Jalf, $15 00. 
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YOUNG FOLKS’ CENTENNIAL RHYMES. By 
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“Farm Legends.” Illustrated. Post 8vo, Cloth, 
Illuminated Cover, $1 50. 
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MADCAP VIOLET. A Novel. By WiittaM Braox, 
Author of “The Strange Adventures of a Phaeton,” 
“A Princess of Thule,” ““A Daughter of Heth,” 


“The Monarch of Mincing Lane,” “ Kilmeny,” &c. 
12mo, Cloth, $1 50. 
JOSHUA HAGGARD'S DAUGHTER. A Novel. 


By Miss M. E. Brappon, Author of “ Aurora Floyd,’ _ 
<2 Syane nge World,”,“‘ John Marchmont’s Legacy, 
“Fen Quest,” “Birds of Prey,” “* Dead Men's 
Shoes,” hy, Illustrated. 8vo, Paper, 75 cents. 
rs ON THE SNOW. A Christmas Story. 
By .. Farsron, Author of “ Blade-o’-Grasa,” “An 
Talend Pearl, ” “ Grif, 2 “The Duchess of Roxemary 
Lane,” “ Joshua Marvel,” &c. 8vo, Paper, 85 cents. 


AZALEA, A Novel. 
50 cents. ie 


THE ARUNDEL MOTTO. A Novel. By Many 
Crou. Hay, Author of “Old Myddelton’s Money,” 
“Victor and Vanquished,” “The Squire’s Legacy,” 
“ Hidden Perils,” &c. 8vo, Paper, 75 cents. 


A LONG TIME AGO. rs Novel. 
8vo, Paper, 50 cents. 


By Cxor Ciaxron. 8vo, Paper, 


By Mera Onrep. 


THE LAUREL BUSH. An Old-fashioned Love Story. 
By the Anthor of “‘ John Halifax, Gentleman.” With 
lilustrations. 8vo, Paper, 85 cents; 12mo, Cloth, 
$1 50. a 

DANIEL DERONDA. A Novel. By Groner Ector. 
Library Edition, 2 vols., 12mo, Cloth, $8 00; Pupu- 
lar Edition in one volume, 8vo, Paper, 50 cents. 
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I want 1000 agents to canvas for the COMPLETE 
HERBALIST and GROWING WORLD. I will give 
such terms and furnish such advertising facilities that 
no man need make less than $200 per month and all 
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or not. Address DR. 0. PHELP’S BROWN, 21 Grand 
Street, Jersey City, N. J., and full particulars will be 
sent by return mail. 
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HE WAS GOING DOWN HILL IN A FAST, DRIVING STORM, HIS HAT OVER HIS EYES, WITH STOVE-PIPE, 


PAINT-POT, ETC. 


SHE WAS RETURNING FROM MARKET. 


FACETLE. 


An advocate went to visit his client, who was in pris- | ing, being determined to “ 
to be tried on a charge of robbery. The | behind him”—when he goes to his office down town. 


on, waitin, 
prisoner, in describing his case 
and protesting his entire inno- 
cence, was overcome with emo- 
fion, and wept piteously. At the 
end of the interview, as the ad- 
vocate was leaving the cell, he 
turned round and, holding the 
handle of the door, remarked, 
naively, to the prisoner, “‘ Above 
all, don’t forget to cry like that 
when you appear before the 
jury.” 

CASUISTIC INGENUITY. 


“Gracious heavens! Chil- 
dren! children! are you aware 
that to-day is Sunday 7?” 

“ Yes, mamma ; but we're pre- 
tending it isn’t, you know; so 
it's alt right.” 

_- ——~———_—— 

A paper thinks that when a 
Republican woman refuses to 
use a Democratic journal for a 
curl-paper, it is time for the 
country to pause in its mad ca- 
reer of political discussion. 

——_——<_—_—_-- 


A Mepioar Trt_e—Sur-geon. 
cateanhnnlisimenipiass 


A Western editor thus shageo- 
diges on the advent of his first 
“ Diedge :” “I am this day mul- 
tiplied by two ; I am a duplicate ; 
T am number one of an indefinite 
series, and is my continua- 
tion! And, you observe, it is not 
a dlock, nor a blockhead, nor a 
painting, nor a bust, nor a frag- 
ment of any thing, however beau- 
tifal, but a combination of all 
the arts and aciences in one— 
peinting, cenit music (hear 

im cry !), mineral , chemis- 

, mechanics (see hi 


kick !), 
of the giobes (see him nurse haat or withal, he is a | 


nal motion—a 


lece t 
And who wound u 


wn! 


THERE wWAs IcE UNDER THE Snow. 


There is a gentleman who is unusually scrupulous in 
regard to having his a polished every morn- 
eave an untarnished name 











AND—WELL—“ THEY MET BY CHANCE,” THAT’S ALL. 


A young lady went to a photographer and wished 
him to take her picture with an expression as if com- 
posing a poem. It came out with the expression she 
wore when the editor put the poem in the waste-basket. 


A gentleman, the other day, took his little boy to a 
model farm to see the wonders of the place. After 
they had been there a short time, the little fellow ran 
pene to his father, being at the same time pursued 

by a big turkey-cock, which was 
trying to get a piece of bread 
out of his hand.- 











“ She starts, 


e 
raphy, and the use | 


hat will never run | 


” 


p? | 








Sap.—A report reaches us that the elderly female 
with the large paper parcel, who hitherto has been uni- 
formly late, has really caught a train at last. It was 
her own, and she caught her heelinit. Such a bump! 





She moves, 





“What, my boy,” said the fa- 
ther, “are you afraid of a turkey ? 
phat you ate part of one yester- 
day.” 


“Yes, papa,” responded the 
little fellow, wiping his eyes, 
but this one isn’t cooked.” 


_ oe 
An editor mildly alludes to his 
rival as “‘ a reservoir of falsehood 
and an aqueduct of mendacity.” 
saeiseiipiovinnionn 
“O WAD SOME POW’R—” 


Avonis. “ Miss Jones, do you 
think Brown so awfully ugly 7” 

Miss J. “Ugly! No, indeed. 
Why, we all think him extremely 
nice-looking.” 

Aponts. “ Well, I was talk- 
ing to him on the stair just now, 
and a lady passed, and I heard 
her say, ‘ That’s the ugliest man 
Iever saw!’ And there was no- 
body there but bim and me.” 

egprentiggilidamietnen 
TRAIN UP A CHILD, ETC. 


LitrLe Miss. “ Papa, I can eat 
apiece more curranttart, please.” 
apa. “‘No, my child. I have 
already said that you have had 
sufficient.” 
Litttz Miss. “ Well, papa, 
then why do we so often sing 
that favorite hymn of yours, 











She seems to feel 


The thrill of life along her keel.” 
—Longfellow’s ** Building of the Ship.” 


Haviye an Eve To Business. —A woman at the Cen- 
tennial Exhibition, who had only one eye, demanded 
admission at half price, on the ground that she could 
see only half as much as other people. 


where it says, ‘Feed me till I 
want no more ?’” 
(She had the tart. 


——_—_—_————— 

Trace Fashion to its origin 
and you will nearly always fin 
that it sprang from a woman with green eyes, or an 
elepbautine foot, or a pair of shoulders on bad terms 
with each other, or red hair, or a long nose, or a form 
like a scarecrow. It’s better to get this thing down fine. 





A WINTER CONTRAST. 


Hvrran! it snows! 


Aas! IT snows. 








